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LOWLY the country seems to be realising 
something of the criminal character of the 
campaign known as “reprisals,” but it is 

not yet awake to the whole truth. Here are extracts 
from two letters, the originals of which we have seen. 
The first is from an Irishman (recently arrested without 
cause and subsequently released) to a friend abroad. 


They so thoroughly raided my place that they left nothing 
of value which could be removed in several lorries. The 
amusing thing is (I have reached the stage of seeing the funny 
side) that my father’s clothes were so much better than mine 
that they took all his, (countless suits left behind when he 
went to Australia), while I was only deprived of such items 
as a dress suit, an overcoat and some underclothes. . . . Pure 
looting in fact—two days following—and all “ ex-officers.”’ 


The second letter is from a young officer in the Regular 
Army to his mother. He is stationed with his regiment 
in a southern Irish county : 


It’s a poor game we're having and we all of us wish we 
were out of it. We don’t get potted at nowadays here, as 
the people look on us almost as their protectors; but we 
can’t protect them much. The auxiliary Black and Tans 
seem to contain all the down-and-out scallywags of the old 
army. They never burn a shop without first emptying the 
till, and jewellers’ shops are their pet quarry. Some of them 
must have made a bit. They are a disgrace to the country, 
but we can’t stop them without using more force than we're 
allowed to. We should like martial law because then our 
chiefs would be in command of the lot. 


In spite of Cork, it seems possible that the hope sug- 
gested in the last sentence may prove well-founded. 
Even the “hard-faced men who made money out of 
the war " were shocked by the story of Cork. £3,000,000 
is £8,000,000 ; and it is unlikely that the Government 
will permit another “‘ reprisal ” 
scale. 


on anything like that 





called a special Conference on the Irish question for 
December 29th. The Conference will be asked to 
inaugurate a national campaign with the object of 
bringing home to the workers of this country the real 
facts about the position in Ireland, as elicited by the 
Labour Commission which has just returned. Agree- 
ment has been reached with the Irish Labour Party 
and Trades Union Congress as to the possible lines of 
a settlement, and the proposed national Labour cam- 
paign, besides placing the facts before the country, 
will put forward a definite constructive policy. The 
Labour Party does not want to see an Irish Republic ; 
but it recognises that affairs have got past the point 
at which such a solution can be ruled out. “ Ireland 
must have a Republic if she wants it” is now part of 
the Labour policy; but the Labour leaders are con- 
vinced that, if Ireland is given the fullest freedom to 
determine her future, after all forms of coercion have 
been withdrawn, a solution by which she will remain 
within the Empire will not only be possible, but will 
be welcomed by the mass of the Irish people. The 
Labour campaign will be entirely separate from the 
campaigns on the Irish question which are being con- 
ducted by Lord Henry Bentinck’s Committee and 
other bodies. Its special object will be to arouse 
working-class opinion to a sense of the situation, and 
to advocate a more definite solution than the non-party 
bodies are able to propose. 
* cy ok 

Last Wednesday’s debate on the Supplementary 
Estimates showed the Government quite unrepentant 
about their capers in the Middle East. The War 
Office asked the House for the trifling addition of 
£40,000,000 for the year, £18,000,000 of this being for 
Mesopotamia and Persia. Mr. Churchill juggled 
laboriously with his millions; his performance was, of 
course, satisfactory enough to the majority of his 
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audience, who knew quite well on what services economy 
is permissible and on what it is not. Some of the 
heavier Coalitionists may perhaps have been surprised 
by the statement that we were not operating in Persia 
from Imperialistic but from humanitarian motives. 
But the statement was true from Mr. Churchill’s point 
of view, for humanitarianism to him simply means anti- 
Bolshevism. Later in the evening he boasted proudly 
that ‘‘ the only adventure for which he took full responsi- 
bility was that of having done his best to overthrow 
the wicked criminal Bolshevist Government in Russia.” 
True, and while he takes the responsibility, we continue 
to pay for it! The Prime Minister declared that we 
should one day evacuate Persia, though it was not so 
easy as it seemed. As for Mesopotamia, he rang the 
changes as usual on our responsibility, our mandate, 
our pledges to the Arabs, and our prestige. To all of 
which the obvious reply is “‘ fudge.” He did, it is true, 
announce a reform, which shows a belated return to 
sanity. The Middle East, instead of being run as 
hitherto by the War Office, the India Office and the 
Foreign Office, will now come under one only of these 
Departments, though which one is not yet certain. 
This may promise a little less muddle, but it does not 
promise much, we fear, in the way either of retrench- 
ment or general pacification. So long as Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Churchill and Lord Curzon are associated 
in this Government, we shall go on stirring up the mud 
in Asia and throwing millions into it. 


* * x 


The Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill has come to an ignominious end. Half abandoned 
by the Government on its Second Reading in the Com- 
mons, badgered almost to death in Committee, it received 
its coup de grace in the House of Lords. It was easy to 
make a case against this clumsily devised measure. 
It was in truth ‘‘miscellaneous,” dealing as it did in its 
twenty-six clauses with housing, food and drugs, lunacy, 
municipal boundaries, clinical thermometers, voluntary 
hospitals and Poor Law infirmaries, payments ‘to local 
councillors, the] inspection of aliens, and the purchase 
of land. But it is the merest hypocrisy to pretend that 
the hatred it aroused was due to its “‘omnibus” charac- 
ter. It was attacked in the House of Commons and the 
Press, and rejected by the Lords, because certain of its 
clauses involved the expenditure of public moneys. 
On the main points to which exception was taken we 
are totally opposed to the ‘‘economists’’—particularly 
in the matter of the provision of [hospitals by local 
authorities and the taking over of Poor Law infirmaries. 
In this case the campaign against “ waste “ is a crime 
against the health of the nation. Their day of reckoning 
will come presently. In the meantime, the Government 
will have to extricate themselves from certain practical 
difficulties. The chief of these is to ensure the payment 
of the subsidies to the building contractors for the houses 
begun or contemplated. A lesser one is to regularise 
the position in Bradford, where the Corporation some 
time ago took over the guardians’ infirmary (with the 
sanction of the Minister, given, it appears, illegally). 
The “economists” will, we presume, agree pretty readily 
to the builders’ dole, but the Bradford hospital seems 
very likely to go by the board. We could wish that one 
result of this fiasco had been the resignation of Dr. 
Addison. 





The House of Lords gave another example this week 
of destructive energy in connection with the Agricul- 


~ ture Bill. It deleted, inter alia, the clause which gave 


the Board of Agriculture power to interfere with the 
discretion of the farmer, when of opinion “that the 
production of food on any land can, in the national 
interest and without injuriously affecting the persons 
interested in the land, be maintained or increased by 
the occupier by means of an improvement in the 
existing method of cultivation or by the use of the land 
for arable cultivation.”” This amendment, passed by 
an enthusiastically large majority, was apparently 
put forward not on grounds of public interest at all, but 
simply as an assertion of personal freedom, of the right 
of the landlord or farmer to “do what he likes with 
his own.”” To a large extent it knocks the bottom out 
of the Bill. The policy of guaranteeing the price of 
home-grown corn is, in our view, a wise and proper one ; 
but obviously such a guarantee given at the public 
expense must be accompanied by a recognition of the 
paramountcy of the public interest in regard to the 
way in which land is used. For the moment the 
advocates of efficient agriculture have suffered defeat, 
but their ultimate success is certain. The notion that 
the vital problem of national food production is a matter 
merely of the private concern of individual cultivators is 
too preposterous to be entertained nowadays by any- 
one, save quite a small handful of landowners and 
farmers. 
a * * 

The House of Commons was assured by Dr. 
Macnamara on Wednesday that, on Monday next 
positively, the Government will deliver an ultimatum 
to the Building Trade Unions, and will insist on the 
admission of fifty thousand ex-service men to the 
building industry with or without the Unions’ consent. 
Dr. Macnamara omitted to mention that the Unions 
had been waiting ever since the beginning of November 
for the Government’s reply to their enquiry whether, 
in the event of the Unions agreeing to such an augmenta- 
tion of labour, the Government is prepared to give 
effective guarantees against future unemployment to 
the workers now employed in the industry. No 
proposal on these lines has so far been forthcoming. 
If the Government were prepared to give the necessary 
guarantees, there would be a strong case for the 
measures which they have been discussing with the 
building trades, and we do not believe they would 
encounter serious opposition from the Unions, which 
are opposed, not to the augmentation of labour in itself, 
but to its taking place in such a way as necessarily to 
involve insecurity and unemployment for the building 
operatives in years to come. It will doubtless be very 
convenient for the Government if it can manage to 
pass a considerable part of the blame for unemployment 
on to the shoulders of the Building Trade Unions ; 
but the builders have a very adequate answer, and 
the deadlock which has arisen is directly due, not to 
them, but to the Government’s own failure to frame a 
satisfactory proposal to meet their perfectly reasonable 
and legitimate claim. 

* . * 

The situation in respect of unemployment worsens 
daily. There are now well over a million men and women 
out of work, and many times this number employed 
only for part of their time. Thus, the Bishop of 
Coventry, in his letter to the Times, reports that, in 
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the engineering trade there are 7 per cent. actually 
out of work, and 75 per cent. getting only three days 
work or less in the course of the week. There is still 
no sign that any adequate measures are in contempla- 
tion for dealing with the situation, although it is 
obvious that, so far from being a merely passing 
depression, it is bound to get worse before it can get 
better. The Labour Party has issued a demand that 
the Government shall immediately bring into force, as 
an emergency measure, a guarantee of maintenance to 
every unemployed worker on the scale of at least £2 
a week for men and twenty five shillings for women 
with extra allowances for dependants. This is not 
regarded by those who put it forward as in any sense 
a solution of the problem, but only as a temporary 
measure which will afford a breathing space for the 
working out of more satisfactory and permanent 
schemes. Up to the present, apart from the sporadic 
seizures Of empty houses and public buildings in 
London and elsewhere, there has been remarkably 
little sign of resentment on the part of the unemployed 
workers; but this mood can hardly be expected to 
last. We are living in days when doctrines of force 
are daily being preached from the top and sooner or 
later there is bound to be an attempt to apply them 
from the bottom. Will the Government, we wonder, 
in that case bring over here the pick of its “ Black 


and Tans’’? 
Pe x x 


The engineering and the shipbuilding employers 
have now both refused the applications of the Trade 
Unions for wage advances of sixpence an hour to all 
their members employed in these industries, and have 
asked for a six months’ adjournment of any claim for 
increased wages. They are also opposed to the holding 
of any public enquiry into the conditions of their 
respective industries, and are only prepared for private 
reports to be made by an independent accountant. 
The Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Federation 
is strongly pressing the demand for a public enquiry, 
in which it desires to bring under the view not only the 
present financial position of these industries, but also 
their war record in the matter of profits and capitalisa- 
tion of reserves. The employers are apparently deter- 
mined to resist this demand; and there is every 
prospect that a complete deadlock will occur. Mean- 
while, the joiners in the shipyards remain on strike 
against the attempt to reduce their wages by twelve 
shillings a week, and most of the strikers, being skilled 
men, are finding work in other industries. This, of 
course, makes it more difficult for other trades to carry 
on, and increases the likelihood of an extension of the 
dispute. It is now eight months since either the 
engineering or the shipyard workers received any 
advance in wages, and meanwhile the cost of living 
has increased very seriously indeed. Evidently, how- 
ever, the employers, in concert with those in other 
industries, are determined not to grant any advance, 
and perhaps they would not be seriously disturbed 
even if a national stoppage—involving considerably 
more than a million workers—were to take place. 

* * * 


Tt now seems probable that the Ministry of Labour 
will succeed in persuading the parties to the dispute 
which has arisen in the tramway services all over the 
country to agree to the setting up of a Court of Enquiry 
to go into the whole question of wages and conditions. 
The dispute arose out of the refusal of the tramway 
authorities, public and private, to grant any increase 
in wages or to agree to arbitration. The tramway 
Unions naturally threatened strike action; and it is 
in the hope of averting this that the Minister of Labour 
has now put before both parties the suggestion that 
the difference should be dealt with in the manner which 
Proved so effective in the case of the dockers a few 





months ago. The “ Dockers’ Enquiry,” it will be 
remembered, resulted substantially in the concession 
of the demands put forward on behalf of the workers. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Bevin and his col- 
leagues, if they and the employers agree to a similar 
procedure in the present case, will succeed in repeating 
their remarkable triumph of a few months ago. The 
workers in some of the tramway areas are pressing for 
an immediate strike, and certain of the employers are 
understood to be as opposed to the constitution of a 
Court of Enquiry as they were to arbitration, and to 
maintain that, in face of the financial position of the 
tramway systems, it is useless to discuss any advance 
in wages at all. The extremists on both sides, how- 
ever, will probably be overruled, and given an oppor- 
tunity of stating their case before a specially constituted 
tribunal. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Martial law, according 
to General Macready, has been declared “to restore 
peace to a distracted and unhappy country,” and 
““to put an end once and for all to the campaign of 
outrages.” Within twelve hours of the proclamation 
of martial law, auxiliary police in Cork, by way of 
reprisals for a murderous attack on their comrades, 
burned down more houses in a single night than were 
destroyed in the whole week’s fighting of the Dublin 
Rebellion of 1916. Whatever Mr. Lloyd George and 
General Macready may say about the object of intro- 
ducing martial law, it is clear that their agents regard 
the proclamation as ushering in a new era of unbridled 
license. Sir Hamar Greenwood, it is true, indignantly 
denies that the fires were started by members of the 
Crown forces, but even his fellow Coalitionists have 
long ceased to take seriously Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
statements about Irish outrages. Scores of people saw 
the auxiliaries looting the shops and openly parading 
the streets with stolen chains and necklaces hung about 
their necks. The regular troops took no part in the 
incendiarism, but, on the other hand, they did nothing 
to restrain the looters. On the contrary, one of the 
bands engaged in firing a shop held up a military 
patrol, and after it had passed calmly resumed the 
work of destruction. Apparently, even martial law 
gives the military authorities no power over the 
auxiliaries. Officially, the Government deny that the 
sudden transfer of the cadets from the city to West 
Cork implies any censure, but there seems little doubt 
that Military Headquarters insisted that if it was not 
permitted to control them they should at least be 
removed to another sphere of operations. 

» * * 

Martial law and the Cork burnings have convinced 
most Irishmen of the hopelessness of concluding a truce 
with the present rulers of Great Britain. County 
councils are hastening to reject the Galway resolution, 
which, it now turns out, was adopted at a meeting 
where the number of members was not sufficient to 
constitute a quorum. Father O’Flanagan, indeed, is 
still eager to negotiate and appeals to the Prime 
Minister to join with him in preventing England and 
Ireland from “ writing to the bitter end one more 
chapter of horrors in their age-long history as oppressor 
and oppressed.” But some of the most vehement of 
his former admirers insinuate that Father O’Flanagan 
is acting less as head of the Sinn Fein organisation than 
as an obedient Churchman, for whom the final political 
court of appeal is not Dail Eireann but the Irish 
hierarchy. There is little doubt that Mr. Lloyd George's 
new “ double-barrelled” policy was adopted in the 
belief that it would create divisions between the 
Republicans and the Church. As usual, the Govern- 
ment has overshot the mark. If intensified terrorism 
has put “on the run "some prelates who had been 
zealously playing up to Sinn F ein, it has convinced 
8B 
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the great mass of Irishmen that peace overtures are 
futile, since the British Government are resolved to 
grant no terms short of an abject and degrading 
surrender. 

* * * 

PotrricaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Finance, Ireland, 
Unemployment—these are to-day the triple Furies of 
the Coalition, and, of the three, were I interpreting 

the nightmares of our Ministerial Nebuchadnezzars, I should 
be disposed to give the foremost place to Unemployment. As 
Mr. Chamberlain has shown by his sleight of hand in one instance, 
and Mr. Lloyd George in another, finance and Ireland may still 
be juggled with for a time, and the reckoning possibly passed 
on for somebody else to liquidate. But the unemployment 
menace is now acknowledged to be not only growing but imminent. 
I believe its rapid expansion is filling the thoughts and kindling 
the fears certainly of the longer-visioned of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
colieagues, if not of the Prime Minister himself. 
* * * 

A week or two ago I was expressing surprise at the confidence 
of Sir Donald Maclean’s prediction that the coming session 
would be the last of this Parliament, and would be promptly 
followed by a General Election. From what I have since heard 
of the Government’s anticipations, I begin to think that a 
sauve qui peut dissolution before next autumn is conceivable. 
Grim as is the industrial outlook at present, there are signs, 
particularly on the Clyde, that the real crisis may yet be delayed 
for some months, but that its effect will then be cumulative 
and far-reaching. Could this Parliament, then approaching the 
fourth year of its quinquennial term, be expected to ride out a 
storm of the magnitude foretold for that period ? I doubt it, 
and I imagine that the Government. in promising to limit them- 
selves next session, as they are now doing, to legislation of an 
electioneering type, are revealing in their own calculations the 
influence of a similar doubt. One bad winter they might survive ; 
two, despite Mr. Bonar Law’s memorable and foolish aspiration, 


would see them doomed. 
* * * 


Written though it was before the disclosure last Friday of 
what, on that occasion, the Prime Minister accurately described 
as his double policy in Ireland, my last week’s note on the feeling 
then prevailing as to the chance of a peace settlement still 
holds good. Despite Cork, a truce to terrorism is still indicated, 
but not, unfortunately, a satisfying solution of the wider problem. 
I think the difficulties as envisaged by observers on this side 
might be grouped, after the fashion of the policy itself, in a 
series of dichotomies. First, there are Mr. Lloyd George’s two 
soul-sides with their disconcerting trick now of changing places, 
now of merging into a composite blur ; secondly, there are the 
perpetually warring factions within the Cabinet with their 
tendency, at the best, to cancel each other out, and, at the 
worst, to become fused into a conglomerate mass of dead-weight 
Carsonism ; and, finally, there remains to be faced the dis- 
couraging fact that the so-called two-fold policy is actually 
three-fold, since its more enlightened segment happens to be 
subdivided into a policy of tolerance towards one section of 
Dail Eireann and of proscription and contingent death towards 


another. 
+ + * 


Probably it is true, as his apologists keep saying, that had Mr. 
Lloyd George been left to himself we might have had a single 
and therefore a more hopeful policy. A few weeks ago, when 
a majority of the Cabinet were opposing negotiation in any 
form, the Prime Minister (using great issues, in his usual style, 
as counters in a deal) refused to let his reactionaries have martial 
law, and took occasion to inform the House of Commons that 
Ireland could not be placed under such a régime without special 
legislation. Then came an apparent conversion of the recal- 
citrants to the olive-branch proposal, and, without a word in 
explanation or correction of his earlier assurances as to the 
need of enabling legislation, the Prime Minister promptly 
responded by announcing that martial law had been proclaimed. 
A double policy indeed ! 

* * * 

For a jazz-band performer Lord Rothermere is perplexingly 
meek. I see he announces that he has no desire for a change 
of Government, only for a change of financial policy—in other 
words, as I freely construe the message, for a change of occupa- 
tion for Mr. Chamberlain, whether in India or anywhere else. 
Curiously enough, some of his colleagues have long been credited 
with a similar desire on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s behalf. 
One feels almost tempted, n the language of finance, to put 
two and two together. 


NAVAL HYPOTHESES 
A a very long respite public attention is 


being turned once more to the question of 

naval estimates and naval construction. It 
is almost exactly seven years since Mr. Lloyd George, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, gave to the Daily 
Chronicle the famous interview in which, to the conster- 
nation of his colleagues, as well as of our friends through- 
out Europe, he advocated the cutting down of the 
British Naval programme. In those days the issue was 
a mere question of economy. There was no dispute as 
to the way in which the money ought to be spent. 
Naval strength was measured, by common consent, 
exclusively in terms of Dreadnoughts ; even Sir Perey 
Scott’s submarine heresies had not then been published ; 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s case for reduction rested solely 
on the twin theses that we could not afford a public 
expenditure of more than 200 millions sterling per 
annum, and that in any case it was wasteful to spend 
money preparing for a war that was never going to 
come. Six months later the war came, and to-day our 
public expenditure is far in excess of 1,000 millions per 
annum, and Mr. Lloyd George is “‘ the man who won the 
war.” Whether he won the war or not he has certainly 
contributed far more than his fair share to the “ ironies 
of history.” 

But to-day the controversy is of an entirely different 
kind. We are all agreed that the present figure of 
national expenditure is more than we can afford; and 
we are all, in differing degrees, alive to the almost 
paramount necessity of economy in every direction. 
What we are not in the least agreed about is the manner 
in which such sums as may be granted for naval con- 
struction ought to be spent. The discussion itself is 
of the very highest interest, but laymen, endeavouring 
to take part in it, are most seriously handicapped by the 
fact that the technical history of the naval side of the 
war has not yet been made public, and perhaps will 
never be made public. In the old days there was Lord 
Fisher, in whose hands the country was confidently 
content to leave the solution of technical naval prob- 
lems. But now we have no Fisher. So far as the 
public is concerned Admiral Sir Percy Scott is the only 
man who has proved his understanding and his foresight 
on these questions, and he is on the retired list. No 
doubt there are other sailors as well, or perhaps better, 
equipped to solve the riddle of the future of sea-warfare, 
but the public knows nothing of them and cannot take 
them for granted. There is no one, least of all the 
present First Lord, who inspires any real confidence, 
and consequently the technical issue will sooner or later 
have to be thoroughly threshed out in public—in 
Parliament and the Press. In such a cause the layman 
cannot be a competent advocate but he is a competent 
enough judge, and he will insist on judging. The 
sooner the experts make up their minds to that fact the 
better, for the side which least fears, and best uses, 
publicity is the side which is likely to win. 

The central feature of the controversy at present is 
the future of the “ capital ship,” or, in the old language, 
of the Dreadnought—whether battleship or battle- 
cruiser. The younger school of naval thought holds 
that the day of the battleship is over. Some of the 
wilder members of this school talk of giant submarines, 
more or less equivalent in size and fighting capacity to 
the greatest units of the Grand Fleet. But such specu- 
lations are, for constructional reasons, so remote from 
any practical prospect of realisation within the foresee- 
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able future that they may safely be ignored. The 
serious case of the anti-Dreadnought party rests not on 
any dream of submersible battleships but on an 
entirely new conception of naval strategy involving the 
abandonment of the idea of the great ship, whether 
surface or submarine, and the substitution of a 
multitude of smaller units above, as well as on and 
under, the sea. The experts of the more conservative 
school, on the other hand, hold that the battleship is 
destined, in the future as in the past, to determine in the 
last resort the command of the seas. They admit that 
these ships are clumsy and difficult to protect, but they 
claim that nevertheless they can be adequately protected 
from attack both from above and from below. War 
experience has shown that one torpedo, or even two or 
three, may not sink a modern battleship—a fact which, 
if Lord Jellicoe had known it at the time, might have 
given the battle of Jutland a very different result— 
and there is no reason why a much greater degree of 
immunity should not be attained. And that being so, 
argue these critics, the battleship must remain the 
backbone of the Fleet, even if it has never to put out 
from harbour; since if it did not exist there would be no 
safe means of dealing with enemy battleships, which 
would ‘“‘ command ”’ the surface whenever and wherever 
they appeared. 

Without attempting- to examine in detail the 
arguments and counter-arguments—a most interesting 
and valuable selection of which have lately been 
appearing in the T'imes—of the two schools, we would 
venture to suggest that up to the present the younger 
school hold the field, if only on the ground that their 
arguments are the more closely based upon the actual 
prospects of any naval struggle that could conceivably 
take place during the next generation. It is idle to 
discuss naval construction as an abstract technical 
problem. All constructional theories must be founded 
upon the strategical nature of the war that is anticipated. 
For our part we do not anticipate any war at all. We 
do not believe that there will ever be another first-class 
naval conflict in any sense in which we can understand 
naval warfare to-day, and if it should come it may 
well mean the end of our civilisation. The Admiralty, 
however, cannot be expected to act upon any such 
assumption. So long as we maintain fighting Depart- 
ments it is the duty of those Departments to assume 
that we may be involved in war at any moment. But 
if we cannot ask the Admiralty to consider the 
probabilities we can and must insist on its considering 
the possibilities. 

The German Navy has ceased to exist and quite 
certainly will not be rebuilt in our time. Those who 
do not perceive that certainty must at any rate admit 
that we shall have full and long notice of any such 
rebuilding. Germany therefore need not be taken into 
account, and there is no other European State which 
could ever dream of challenging Great Britain upon 
the sea. The “ next naval war” therefore will at any 
rate not be a European war. Our only two naval 
competitors are America and Japan. Japan is too 
remote to be regarded as dangerous and in any case 
her powers of constructional competition are not 
considerable—though in discipline and seamanship her 
Navy is, after the British, probably the most efficient 
afloat. It therefore comes to this, that the problem of 
naval construction to-day is simply and exclusively 
& problem of preparation for a hypothetical war against 
America, We have already said that we are utterly 
incredulous as to the likelihood of such a war, but we 





do not want to press that point for the moment. We 
will assume the incredible possibility. 

America is building battleships as fast as she can, 
also destroyers and submarines. We are building no 
battleships at all and an almost insignificant number of 
smaller craft. In a few years, if we build nothing, 
America may have a navy which on paper is more 
powerful than ours. It is probable, of course, that she 
can no more compete with Great Britain in the all- 
important matters of seamanship and manning than 
she can in shipbuilding. These things take generations, 
and we imagine that any British naval commander 
would cheerfully face a thirty per cent. material 
superiority of American warships. But leaving that 
consideration altogether aside, what, in a war against 
Great Britain, could the American battle fleet do? 
It would be practically useless, just as our own would 
be. It may or may not be possible to protect battleships 
at sea, operating rapidly from a secure base, but 
certainly they cannot operate at all at a distance of 
two or three thousand miles from their base. The 
only circumstances in which the battle fleets in such 
a war could ever come into operation would be if 
America had an active European ally and therefore a 
European base. And even then there would be the 
question of crossing the Atlantic and the question of 
supply. And “ supply ”’ for a modern navy is a problem 
even more complex than that of supply for a great 
modern army. Apart from Great Britain, Germany is 
probably the only European country equipped to 
solve it. The prospect therefore of any direct conflict 
between the battle fleets of Great Britain and America 
is almost too remote to be worthy of hypothetical 
consideration, and should it take place, and the British 
Navy were defeated, it is not clear that the real naval 
problem with which this country would be faced in 
such a struggle, would be appreciably affected. For 
that problem is the problem of overseas trade. Our 
only ultimate necessity is the protection of our merchant 
fleet and—in a war with America—battleships would 
be quite useless for that purpose. That is a conclusion 
which even the most uninstructed of laymen is entitled 
to draw from the experience of the late war. It is 
possible that, where we cannot “ bottle up”’ the enemy 
fleet-—as we certainly could not in a war with America 
—there is mo way in which we could protect our 
commerce, but, at any rate, battleships would not help 
in such a case. There will never again be “ command 
of the seas’’ in the old sense. Submarine cruisers 
cannot be exterminated by super-Dreadnoughts. The 
vital naval problem will be the problem of convoy. 
That duty may be performed by airships or submarines 
or surface vessels—probably airships—but certainly 
it will not be performed by floating forts costing nine 
or ten millions sterling apiece, and requiring a fleet of 
smaller vessels for their own protection. 

While the discussion proceeds, we may suggest 
an interim conclusion: that for once, the path of 
wisdom is the policy of delay. The problem is in no 
ossible sense urgent. Let America go on building 
battleships against Japan. For years to come we shall 
have no reason, even in the worst event, to fear the 
results of a fleet action. We have won a breathing 
space. Theory or no theory, there is no reason why we 
should lay down another battleship for at least the 
next five years. If the American public can be 
persuaded—which we rather doubt—to spend money 
on these obsolescent monsters, we need not complain. 
Naval strategy has been revolutionised by the airship 
and the submarine. The urgent necessity to-day is 
not for construction but for experiment. And we can 
afford to take our time. 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE RAILWAYS 
N oer te two years ago, in an article on ‘The Pivot 


of Reconstruction,” we emphasised the extent 

to which the possibilities of reconstruction were 
limited and conditioned by our transport system, and 
pointed out that the first essential to the adoption of a 
satisfactory policy in other matters was to know definitely 
how we proposed to face the question of transport. It 
was obvious, for one thing, that the development of a 
reasonable policy of housing and town-planning would 
depend almost completely on the transport facilities which 
could be made available. There was a manifest danger 
that, if we set about building the houses which were required 
without taking transport first into account, we should only 
succeed in aggravating the diseases of slumdom and urban 
congestion. The creation of new centres of population 
away from the overcrowded town areas, the decentralisation 
of industry, and the development of rural life and pro- 
duction, could only be taken seriously in hand if ‘ready 
means of communication were afforded, not only between 
the big commercial and industrial centres, but over the 
countryside as a whole. It was plain that the various 
forms of transport, by rail, by road, and by water, called 
urgently for co-ordination and needed development on a 
basis, not of private profit-making enterprise, but of public 
service conducted under public control. 

At one time the Government seems to have screwed 
its courage up to the point of accepting the nationalisation 
at least of the railway service. But, faced with the opposi- 
tion of vested interests, it speedily changed its mind, and 
Mr. Churchill’s election promise of nationalisation, however 
good may have been the original authority on which it 
was made, was never followed up by the Cabinet as a 
whole. At the same time, in view of the chaos of existing 
transport arrangements and the impossibility of developing 
an eflicient system on a basis of private control, the Govern- 
ment was compelled to make some suggestion for national 
co-ordination and supervision. The result was the Bill 
establishing the Ministry of Transport. This Bill, however, 
met with violent opposition from the vested interests and 
in the House of Commons, and when it finally emerged 
as an Act of Parliament it had been shorn of many of its 
most important provisions and reduced merely to a measure 
establishing a Ministry to keep watch and ward upon 
the operations of private capitalism in the transport services, 
without possessing the powers necessary to develop a 
national system or to enforce co-ordination upon the private 
bodies. Despite its restricted powers, the Transport 
Ministry has ever since been subject to constant attack 
from the vested interests, which have regarded even its 
existence as a menace to the security of private enterprise 
in the transport services. 

The Minister of Transport, while he believed firmly in 
private enterprise, also realised the necessity for effective 
co-ordination. He therefore brought forward last summer 
a detailed scheme for the reorganisation of the railways, 
mainly by the grouping of the existing companies, but also 
to a considerable extent by an actual transfer of lines from 
one company to another with a view to making a railway 
system logically workable. A part of his object was to 
divide the country, for purposes of railway transport, into 
a number of regions—a system which would have greatly 
facilitated the development, in conjunction with the rail- 
way service, of more effective arrangements for road trans- 
port and for the generation and distribution of power. 
Regionalisation of the railways in any complete sense is, 
of course, impossible, for almost all systems necessarily 
connect themselves with the capital, but a considerable 
measure of regionalisation could have been secured by a 
sorting out of the lines belonging to the existing companies 
and a grouping of them into a much smaller number of 





systems, each covering as far as possible a different area 
and reaching the metropolis by a distinct route. Sir 
Eric Geddes’ scheme was certainly not perfect, but it 
showed that he had a grasp of the main essentials of the 
transport problem, and it could easily have been 
amended so as to make it an effective basis for national 
co-ordination, and at the same time to some extent for 
regional autonomy, of the railway system. The railway 
companies, however, almost immediately showed that they 
had no desire to be compulsorily grouped on any basis, 
and made it clear that Sir Eric Geddes’ scheme would 
encounter from them and from other vested interests 
concerned a very powerful opposition. 


The forces of this opposition have been steadily gather- 
ing, and they are now focussed in the report upon it which 
has just been issued on behalf of the railway companies. 
The companies object to the Government’s proposed scheme 
of re-grouping, and put forward an alternative grouping 
of their own which would not to any appreciable extent 
alter the existing arrangements. They object to any 
compulsion in the adoption even of this grouping which 
they themselves suggest, and they make it plain that on 
these points they will join issue with the Government if its 
scheme is pressed forward in the shape of a Bill. 

But, while the companies take objection to the scheme 
as a whole, there is one feature in it to which their opposi- 
tion is particularly bitter and determined. The Ministry 
of Transport proposed that, in the new grouped railway 
administrations which would be created under the scheme, 
the workers should in each case be given a direct representa- 
tion upon the governing body. Their representatives 
would be in a minority, but the principal of employees’ 
representation would be conceded, and the demand put 
forward by the Railway Nationalisation Society and by all 
three Railway Trade Unions would thus to some extent 
be met. It was known from the first that the railway com- 
panies would offer strong opposition to this proposal. At 
the meetings of the shareholders of the leading companies, 
strong criticism has been passed upon it on the grounds 
that it would necessarily destroy discipline and that the 
Government has no right to dictate to the railway share- 
holders the manner in which they shall control enterprises 
which are their private property. Now, in the memorandum 
which they have issued, the companies as a whole take up 
the same attitude, and refuse to consider in any form the 
proposal that employees shall be represented on the manage- 
ment. 

It was to this situation that Mr. J. H. Thomas was 
referring in his recent speech to the International Railway- 
men’s Conference in London. Mr. Thomas, it will be 
remembered, predicted an imminent railway crisis on 
this question, and affirmed very strongly the determination 
of those whom he represents to secure a measure of control 
over the administration of the railway system. His speech 
at the time occasioned some surprise; for no one had 
supposed that any crisis was maturing on the railways. 
But Mr. Thomas was certainly not speaking without some 
warrant. Before the war, the railway companies had 
always refused to extend any proper recognition to the 
Trade Unions representing their employees, or even to 
accept in full their right of collective bargaining. It was 
round this point more than any other that the national 
railway disputes of 1906 and 1911 centred, and that a 
further great dispute might have occurred in 1914 but for 
the outbreak of war. During the last six years the com- 
panies have been compelled in practice to recognise the 
railway Trade Unions; but they have again and again 
attempted to safeguard themselves by issuing announce- 
ments that the recognition which has been accorded is not 
their act, but that of the Government to which they are 
compelled to accede by the force majeure of control. They 
have also recently been asserting that the wage agreements 
arrived at during the last six years, including the national 
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settlement which followed the strike of 1919, are not to be 

ed as binding them after the emergency period of 
control has come to an end, since they were agreements 
arrived at by the Government over the heads of the railway 
companies. 

These two questions of wages and control are closely 
linked together. If the Government surrenders control 
without attempting a scheme of reorganisation on the 
lines laid down by Sir Eric Geddes, a crisis is almost certain 
to arise between the railway companies and their 
employees, who will demand the retention of the advantages 
gained by negotiation with the Government and also the 
concession of a measure of administrative control. If, 
on the other hand, the Government persists with the scheme 
which it put forward this summer, a big struggle will 
undoubtedly take place between it and the railway 
companies. So far as the companies and the Government 
are concerned, they might agree to compromise their 
differences by modifying the scheme of reorganisation 
and dropping the proposal that the workers should be 
granted a share in ¢ontrol; but this would at once provoke 
a conflict with the railwaymen. It was probably, more 
than anything else, the fear that the Government, under 
pressure from the companies and vested interests generally, 
might adopt this course that led Mr. Thomas to make 
his speech affirming the determination of the railwaymen 
both to hold their present gains and to win a measure of 
control. 

Under these circumstances, the Government will probably 
regard itself as called upon to choose between pleasing the 
companies and pleasing the railwaymen. It seems most 
probable, in face of the present fierce attacks on the Ministry 
of Transport, that it will prefer to bow to the storm and to 
placate the companies, either by dropping its scheme or 
by so modifying it as to make it inoffensive to private 
enterprise, and therefore also ineffective to bring about 
any real reorganisation. If such a calculation is made 
it seems plain that it will amount to a complete disregarding 
of the interests of the public, for it will really involve a 
return to the pre-war system of disorganised private control. 
This will mean, not only that the present waste resulting 
in high freight and passenger rates will continue, and that 
nothing effective will be done either to develop the railway 
service so as to improve the means of communication of 
the rural areas and to facilitate a decentralising policy 
in the matter of town planning, but also that no steps 
will be taken to co-ordinate the railways with other available 
forms of transport by road and water. The canals will 
continue to lie idle; transport by road and rail will still 
be regarded as competitive, and not as complementary. 
methods. The Government will once more have capitulated 
in face of the opposition of private enterprise to any effective 
measures of industrial reorganisation; and the public will 
have to take what it can get in face of the abdication of 
those who are supposed to have an eye to its interests. 

We have always asserted strongly our view that the 
right way of dealing with railways is to place them under 
national ownership, but not under bureaucratic control. 
We believe that, given national ownership, a system of 
administration which would recognise the right of both 
tailway workers and railway users to a share in the control 
of the service in the public interest could easily be devised. 
We are therefore not in agreement with the scheme put 
forward by Sir Eric Geddes, which proposes, while granting 
a certain measure of representation to the railway workers 
and users, to retain private ownership as the basis of the 
reorganised system. But, while we disagree fundamentally 
with Sir Erie Geddes on this point, we do recognise that he 
18 endeavouring to do something to secure an effective 
co-ordination of transport services, and we realise most 
fully that the opposition of the vested interests to his 
proposals is dictated precisely by the desire to prevent any 
such co-ordination from taking place. We: therefore hope 


that the Minister of Transport will stick to his guns and 
endeavour to carry through his proposal in face of the 
railway companies’ opposition; but we confess that, in 
face of the repeated abdication of the present Government 
whenever any opposition has been shown by vested interests 
to its projects, we are not hopeful that it will take the right 
course on the present occasion. It is more likely to throw 
Sir Eric Geddes to the wolves, and hand back the railways 
to unqualified private control, even at the cost of provoking 
a violent conflict with the railway workers. It is because 
we fear that this may be its course of action that we take 
very seriously Mr. Thomas’s warning of an impending 
railway crisis, and that we desire public opinion to be as 
much as possible alive to the real meaning of that conflict 
if it should develop “ unexpectedly *’ in the near future. 


OUR AFRICAN SCANDAL 


SSUE has been joined this week between those 
who have some respect for the honour of the 
British people and the British Government, 
which is laying the foundations of a new slave 

policy in East Africa. We have several times during 
the past few months called attention to this ugly 
scandal, and to the protests of the Bishops of Mombasa, 
Uganda and Zanzibar, and others on the spot, 
which attracted widespread notice. On Tuesday last 
a deputation waited on the Colonial Secretary to 
present an influentially signed Memorandum on this 
question of native labour. The deputation, which was 
headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke in 
the name of the leaders of the Churches of England 
and Scotland, of the principal Nonconformist bodies, 
of thirty-one missionary societies, of members of all 
parties in the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, and of many private individuals. And we have 
no hesitation in saying that it spoke for all decent- 
minded persons in the country who know the facts. 
Let us recall those facts. Fourteen months ago the 
Chief Native Commissioner in British East Africa, or 
Kenya, as it is now called, issued a circular pointing 
out the shortage of labour “‘ due to the reluctance of 
the tribesmen to come into the labour field.”” To 
remedy this shortage, all Government officials in‘charge 
of native areas were instructed “to exercise every poss- 
ible influence to persuade the natives togointo the labour 
field’’—that is, of course, to work for the white settlers. 
Where possible, women and children, as well as men, 
should * encouraged to go out for such labour as they 
can perform. Native chiefs and elders were ordered to 
give “all possible lawful assistance ’’ in carrying out 
this policy, and District Commissioners must keep 
records of those chiefs and headmen who are helpful 
and those who are not helpful, and report on them from 
time to time for the information of the Governor. 
This circular provoked a considerable remonstrance 
from various people who had not yet been educated 
up to the point of regarding Africans as mere black 
chattels, and Lord Milner in July of this year was 
forced to issue a despatch setting out “‘the general 
licy of His Majesty's Government.” The despatch, 
Lewaien did little to allay the alarm. With many 


soothing phrases, it laboriously defended the policy ; 


it withdrew nothing. Lord Milner assured us that 
there was no question of a compulsory recruiting of 
labour for private employment. “Such a_ policy,” 
he observed, “ would absolutely opposed to the 
traditional policy of His Majesty's Government.” All 
that was enjoined was “encouragement and advice 
through the native chiefs and headmen.” So far 
as there was to be any compulsory labour, it would be 
“for Government purposes” only, for not more than 
sixty days in a year, and with exemption granted for 
o 
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any native who is “ fully employed in any other occupa- 
tion or has been so employed during the preceding 
twelve months for a period of three months.”’ 


Now, it had never been alleged that the original’ 


circular had instituted an open and formal system of 
compulsory recruitment for private ae What 
the African Bishops pointed out, and what the deputa- 
tion emphasised very strongly this week, was that the 
pressure that could and would be exerted upon the 
natives by the methods laid down officially would in 
practice be the strongest possible form of compulsion. 
The difference between an “ order” and “ advice and 
encouragement ”’ from Lord Milner to one of his young 
men might be substantial. But how great would it 
be in the case of a native chief dealing with a negro 
tribesman, especially when the native chief has behind 
him the stimulus of a powerful British Commissioner 
with a “ black list ” in his pocket ? This idyllic picture 
of Darkest Africa conjured up for us by the wits of 
the: Colonial Office would not, we venture to say, 
impose on a fourth form schoolboy. It would, indeed, 
be preferable to have an honest system of serfdom—- 
or “ legal compulsion,” if the term be preferred—for 
that might, at least, be accompanied by legal safe- 
guards. And what of the compulsory labour for 
Government purposes? The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s deputation made three points against this. 
They urged, first, that the terms of the clause are too 
wide. The purposes for which the compulsory labour 
is wanted pe) be exactly defined, and particular 
exception must be taken to the forced enrolment of 
labour not only for porterage, or railway and road makirg, 
but also “‘for other work whether of a like kind to the 
foregoing or not,” Secondly, they insist that the 
perpeens for which forced labour is employed must 
recognised by the labourers as being for the good 
of the community. ** African natives, whose sense of 
the community is limited to their tribe, cannot be 
expected to regard labour that has to be performed 
outside the tribal area as having social utility or to 
understand how it contributes to the general good. 
. - » Recourse to compulsion, when the social benefit 
is not recognised or understood, may thus, through the 
exasperation of native feeling, undermine the founda- 
tions of government, which are set in the welfare 
and contentment of the masses.”” In the third place, 
there is the grave objection that the labourers may 
be, and constantly will be, removed to a distance from 
their homes. That means interference with the develop- 
ment by the natives of their own land and care for 
their own affairs, And it may go far towards the 
break-up of the village life. None of these three 
weighty arguments, it will be seen, contests the prin- 
ciple that’a Government has the right to call upon the 
services of the subject for the benefit of the com- 
munity. And it may be argued that, in certain cireum- 
stances, a corvée is justifiable, exactly as military 
ace ks ge is justifiable. We do not dissent from that 
principle in the abstract, but we would emphasise 
two important points in its application to the present 
case. The first is that there is a very great difference 
between conscription, whether military or industrial, 
imposed on a democracy, where it represents the will 
of all, or at least the majority, and conscription imposed 
by an arbitrary sovereign on subjects who have not 
been consulted in the matter. Secondly, we are by 
no means satisfied that the circumstances in East 
Africa are such as to warrant the use of forced labour 
by the Government at all. We are open to convigtion 
on the point, but we shall not be convinced by 
mere statements on the part of the Governor of Kenya 
or the Colonial Office. Until we have some better 
assurances, we shall continue to regard this system as 
a dangerous and reprehensible policy, far too akin to 
slavery to be consonant with British traditions. 


We are glad to note that the deputation dealt with 
the argument, constantly used in defence of the policy 
of compulsion, that it is good for the native because 
it prevents the cardinal sinof idleness. In the mouths of 
many of those who use it, it is a peculiarly unpleasant 
piece of hypocrisy. Itremindsusof the ery which was so 
popular a hundred years ago with the opponents of 
the earliest factory legislation. ‘‘ All experience proves,” 
said one of these worthies, in denouncing the proposal 
to limit the hours of children in the cotton mills, ‘* that 
in the lower orders the deterioration of morals increases 
with the quantity of unemployed time of which they 
have the command. Thus the Bill actually increases 
vice—it establishes idleness by Act of Parliament.” 
The solicitude of the British trader for the morals of 
the natives would perhaps be more convincing if his 
own pocket were not concerned in the matter. In 
point of fact, there is plenty of evidence to show that 
these charges of idleness against the African are grossly 
exaggerated, and, even if it is desirable to stimulate 
him to greater industry, it by no means follows, as the 
deputation observed, that the only way of doing this 
is to force him to seek work on European plantations, 
We could, if we chose, encourage habits of industry 
“* by a policy of education within the reserves, by the 
demonstration of improved methods of daslndiats 
and by the development of native industries.” 

The practical demand made to the Government is 
that a Royal Commission should be appointed to 
inquire into the guiding principles of Imperial policy, 
not only in Kenya, but in the other East African Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates—Uganda, Zanzibar, Nyasa- 
land and Tanganyika Territory. The inquiry would 
cover the tenure of land by the natives, the extent to 
which land has been alienated to Europeans and the 
ability of the natives to supply the labour required ; 
the responsibility of the Government officials for the 
recruitment of labour; the effect of contact with 
European civilisation on native life; the best ‘means of 
promoting the advancement of the native population 
through instruction in improved methods of cultiva- 
tion and the development of native industries and 
education generally. We understand that Lord Milner 
was sympathetic to the representations made to him 
and promised to consider them carefully. We sincerely 
trust that his sympathy will result in the speedy 
appointment of this Royal Commission. The report 
of such a body might well prove to be a Magna Charta 
for the Africans. And it would, we believe, be of no 
less importance for the British people. It would 
open their eyes to many evil things that are being 
done in their name, and it would lay down canons 
of Colonial administration to keep future Governments 
in an honourable path. 

In the meantime, it is urgent that the Colonial 
Office should have the present mischievous ordinances 
amended, and make it clear to the world that the 
British Government is in Africa as a trustee for civilisa- 
tion and not as a trustee for planters. Our civil 
servants have been put in a position which many of 
them, as we have reason to know, bitterly resent. They 
have no desire to act as labour touts for private em- 
ployers ; to impose such a task on them is to weaken 
their influence with the natives, to degrade them in 
their own eyes and in the eyes of all honest men. The 
fact that a settler has a difficulty in getting labour is 
no ground for the Government finding it for him. 
We , a sora that the difficulty, where it exists, 1s only 
too often the settler’s own fault. It is, in effect, 
because he demands not merely labour but dirt-cheap 
labour. And we do not see why he should be en- 
couraged to get cheap black labour any more than 
cheap white labour. If, in some cases, it is not a 
question of wages or fair conditions of employment, 
but a preference on the part of the native to work for 
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himself rather than for a Euro then we can only 
say that the native must be elleweh the benefit of his 
prejudice. Neither Africa nor the British Empire 
exists primarily for the profit of the trader. 


CATS 


ir Champion Cat Show was held at the Crystal 
Palace during the week, but the champion cat was 
not there. One could not possibly allow him to 
appear in public—especially in a miniature Zoo. He is for 
show, but not in a cage. He does not compete, because he 
is above competition. You know this as well as I. Probably 
you possess him. I certainly do. That is the supreme 
test of a cat’s excellence—the test of possession. One does 
not say “‘ You should see Brailsford’s cat” or ‘‘ You should 
see Adcock’s cat,” but “‘ You should see my cat.” There 
is nothing we are so egoistic about—not even children—as 
about cats. I have heard a man, for lack of anything 
better to boast about, boasting that his cat eats cheese. In 
anyone else’s cat it would have seemed a disgusting habit 
and only worth mentioning to the servant as a warning. 
But because the cat happens to be his cat, this man talks 
about its vice excitedly among women as though it were an 
accomplishment. It is seldom that one hears a cat publicly 
reproached with guilt by anyone above a cook. He is not 
permitted to steal from one’s own larder. But if he visits 
the next-door house by stealth and returns over the wall 
with a Dover sole in his jaws, one really cannot help laughing. 
One is a little nervous at first, and one’s mirth is tinged with 
pity as one thinks of the elderly and probably dyspeptic 
gentleman who has had his luncheon filched away almost 
from under his nose. If one were quite sure that it was from 
number 14, and not from number 9 or number 11, that the 
fish had been stolen, one might—conceivably—call round 
and offer to pay for it. But with a cat one is never quite 
sure. And one cannot call round on all one’s neighbours 
and make a general announcement that one’s cat is a thief. 
In any case the next move lies with the wronged neighbour. 
As day follows day, and there is no sign of his irate and 
murder-bent figure advancing up the path, one recovers 
one’s mental balance and begins to see the cat’s exploit in a 
new light. One does not yet extol it on moral grounds, but 
undoubtedly, the more one thinks of it, the deeper becomes 
one’s admiration. Of the two great heroes of the Greeks we 
admire one for his valour and one for his cunning. The 
epic of the cat is the epic of Odysseus. The old gentleman 
with the Dover sole gradually assumes the aspect of a 
Polyphemus outwitted—outwitted and humiliated to the 
point of not even being able to throw things after his tormen- 
tor. Clever cat! Nobody else’s cat could have done such 
athing. One would like to celebrate the Rape of the Dover 
Sole in Latin verse. 

As for the Achillean sort of prowess, one does not demand 
it of a cat, but one is proud of it when it exists. There is a 
pleasure in seeing strange cats fly at his approach, either in 
single file over the wall or in the scattered aimlessness of a 
bursting bomb. Theoretically, one hates him to fight, but, 
if he does fight and comes home with a torn ear, one has to 
summon up all the resources of one’s finer nature in order 
not to rejoice on noticing that the cat next door looks as 
though it had been through a railway accident. I am sorry 
for the cat next door. I hate him so,and it must be horrible 
to be hated. But he should not sit on my wall and look at 
me with yellow eyes. If his eyes were any other colour— 
even the blue that is now said to be the mark of the runaway 
husband—I feel certain I could just manage to endure him. 
But they are the sort of yellow eyes that you expect to 
see looking out at you from a hole in the panelling in a novel 
by Mr. Sax Rohmer. The only reason why I am not fright- 
ened of them is that the cat is so obviously frightened of me. 
I never did him any injury unless to hate is to injure. But 
he lowers his head when I appear as though he expected to 





be guillotined. He does not run away: he merely crouches 
like a guilty thing. Perhaps he remembers how often he has 
stepped delicately over my seed-beds, but not so delicately 
as to leave no mark of ruin among the infant lettuces and the 
less-than-infant autumn-sprouting broccoli. These things 
I could forgive him, but it is not easy to forgive him the look 
in his eyes when he watches a bird at its song. They are 
ablaze with evil. He becomes a sort of Jack the Ripper at 
the opera. People tell us that we should not blame cats for 
this sort of thing—that it is their nature and so forth. They 
even suggest that a cat is no more cruel in eating robin than 
one is cruel oneself in eating chicken. I have always thought 
that this is quibbling. In the first place, there is a great 
difference between a robin and a chicken. In the second 
place, one is willing to share one’s chicken with the cat—at 
least, one is willing to share the skin and any of the bones 
that are not required for soup. Besides, a cat has not the 
same need of delicacies as a human being. It can eat, and 
apparently digest, anything. It can eat the black skin of 
filleted plaice. It can eat the bits of gristle that one leaves 
on the side of one’s plate. It can eat boiled cod. It can 
eat New Zealand mutton. There is no reason why an 
animal with so undiscriminating a palate should demand 
song-birds for its food, when even human beings, who are 
fairly unscrupulous eaters, have agreed in some degree to 
abstain from them. On reflection, however, I doubt if 
it is his appetite for birds that makes the cat with the yellow 
eyes feel guilty. If you were able to talk to him in his own 
language, and thunder out your accusations against him as a 
bird-eater, he would probably be merely puzzled and look 
on you as a crank. If you pursued the argument and 
compelled him to moralise his position, he would, I fancy, 
explain that the birds were very wicked creatures and that 
their cruelties to the worms and the insects were more than 
flesh and blood could stand. He would work himself up 
into a generous idealisation of himself as the guardian of 
law and order amid the bloody strife of the cabbage-patch— 
the preserver of the balance of nature. If cats were as 
clever as we, they would compile an atrocities blue-book 

about worms. Alas, poor thrush, with how bedraggled a 

reputation you would come through such an exposure ! 

With how Hunnish a tread you would be depicted treading 
the lawn, sparing neither age nor sex, seizing the infant 
worm as it puts out its head to take its first bewildered peep 
at the rolling sun! Cats could write sonnets on such a 
theme. . . Then there is that other beautiful potential 

poem, The Cry of the Snail . . . How tender-hearted cats 

are! Their sympathy seems to be all but universal, always 

on the look-out for an object, ready to extend itself anywhere 

where it is needed, except, of course, to their victims. Yellow 
eyes or not, I begin to be persuaded that the cat next door is 

a noble fellow. It may well be that his look as I pass is a 

look not of fear but of repulsion. He has seen me going 

out among the worms with a sharp—no, not a very sharp— 

spade, and regards me as no better than an ogre. If I could 

only explain to him! But I shall never be able to do so. 

He could no more appreciate my point of view about worms 
than I can appreciate his about robins. Luckily, we both 
eat chicken. This may help us to understand one another 
better. 

On the other hand, part of the fascination of cats may be 
due to the fact that it is so difficult to come to an under- 
standing with them. A man talks to a horse or a dog as to 
an equal. To a cat he has to be deferential as though it had 
some Sphinx-like quality that baffled him. He cannot 
order a cat about with the certainty of being obeyed. He 
cannot be sure that, if he speaks to it, it will even raise its 
eyes. If it is perfectly comfortable, it will not. A cat is 
obedient only when it is hungry or when it takes the fancy. 
It may be a parasite, but it is never a servant. The dog 
does your bidding, but you do the cat’s. At the same time, 
the contrast between the cat and the dog has often been 
exaggerated by dog-lovers. They tell you stories of dogs 
that remained with their dead masters, as though there 
o2 
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were no fidelity in cats. It was only the other day, however, 
that the newspapers gave an account of a cat that remained 
with the body of its murdered mistress in the most approved 
tradition of the dogs. One knows, again, of cats that will 
go out for a walk with one, as dogs do. I have frequently 
seen a lady walking across Hampstead Heath with a cat in 
train. When you go for a walk with a dog, however, the 
dog protects you: when you go for a walk with a cat, you 
feel that you are protecting the cat. It is strange that the 
cat should have imposed the myth of its helplessness on us. 
It is an animal with an almost boundless capacity for self- 
help. It can jump up walls. It can climb up trees. It can 
run, as the proverb says, like “‘ greased lightning.” It is 
armed like an African chief. Yet it has contrived to make 
itself a pampered pet, so that we are alarmed if it attempts 
to follow us out of the gate into a world of dogs, and only 
feel happy when it is purring—rolling on its back and purring 
as we rub its Adam’s apple—by the fireside. There is 
nothing that gives a greater sense of comfort than the 
purring of a cat. It is the most flattering music in nature. 
One feels, as one listens, like the humble lover in a bad 
novel, who says, “ You do, then, like me—a little—after 
all?” The fact that a cat is not utterly miserable in one’s 
presence always, apparently, comes with the freshness and 
delight of a surprise. The happiness of a crowing baby, 
newly introduced to one, may be still more flattering, but a 
cat will get round people who cannot tolerate babies. 

It is all the more to be wondered at that a cat, which 
is such a master of this conversational sort of music, should 
ever attempt any other. There was never an animal less 
fit to be a singer. Someone—was it Cowper ?—has said 
that there are no really ugly voices in nature, and that 
he could imagine that there was something to be said even 
for the donkey’s bray. I should have thought that the 
beautiful voices in nature were few, and that most of them 
could be defended only on the ground of some pleasant 
association. Humanity, at least, has been unanimous in 
its condemnation of the cat as part of nature’s chorus. 
Poems have been written in praise of the corncrake as a 
singer, but never of the cat. All the associations we have 
with cats have not accustomed us to that discordant howl. 
It converts love itself into a torment such as can be found 
only in the pages of a twentieth-century novel. In it we 
hear the jungle degenerate—the beast in dissolution, but 
not yet civilised. When one hears it at night outside the 
window, one always explains to visitors: ‘‘ No, that’s not 
Peter. There’s a damned ugly cat with yellow eyes next 
door.” The man who will not defend the honour of his 
cat cannot be trusted to defend anything. R. L. 


THE HAND OF MAN 
IN SCOTLAND 


HEN prehistoric man found his way to Scot- 
land, perhaps ten thousand years ago, the 
country was recovering from the Great Ice 
Age which had killed off almost every living 

creature. For many years the country had been in progress 
of re-stocking by animal-immigrants from the South of 
England and from what, in our insulation, we now 
call the Continent. Scotland was then a _ smaller 
country than it is to-day, for the sea stood at the level 
of the Fifty-Foot Beach and the estuaries penetrated 
far inland. “It was a country,” we read, “ of swamps, 
low forests of birch, alder, and willow, fertile meadows 
and snow-clad mountains,” into which Neolithic man 
penetrated—a “‘ long-headed, square-jawed, short, but 
agile-limbed, hunter and fisherman.” There were no 
domesticated animals in th.se days, nor any dubious 
aliens like rabbits and rats. But there were elk and 
reindeer, wild cattle, wild boar, perhaps wild horses, 
a fauna of large animals on which lynx, brown bear, 
and wolves levied toll. ‘‘ In all likelihood, the marshes 


resounded to the boom of the bittern, and the plains 
to the breeding calls of the crane and the great bustard. 
This post-glacial fauna was the capital with which 
prehistoric man started, to which he added various 
imports from abroad, and into which at times he like- 
wise dipped heavily. Inasmuch as Scotland became part 
of an fjand separated from the European continent, 
and is a small, compact country, and has been the 
home of a succession of careful observers and recorders, 
it is a peculiarly suitable area in which to study the 
influence of man upon animal life. This inquiry, 
interesting to historian and biologist alike, has been 
pursued with diligence for many years by Dr. James 
Ritchie, of the Royal Scottish Museum, and the result 
is a great book (The Influence of Man on Animal Life 
in Scotland: A Study in Faunal Evolution. Cambridge 
University Press, 1920) which will always remain the 
authority on the subject. 

Changes in a fauna, the author tells us, are of two 
types. There are temporary and local disturbances of 
the balance of Nature, high tides and low tides, so to 
speak, and there are deeper changes from which there 
is no recovery. The first is a function of circumstance, 
the second is a function of time, and, while man often 
shares in the first, the greater part of his influence 
ranks with the second. “ For his interference tends to 
persist in fixed directions, and so impels individuals 
in the fauna, and the fauna as a whole, upon a definite 
path along which there is no return. So sweeping are 
the changes wrought by man, and so swift are they 
in their action, that they obscure and almost submerge 
the slow march of the other processes of Nature.” 
What, then, are the changes that man has wrought ? 

Among deliberate changes, the first place must be 
given to the domestication of sheep, cattle, horse, 
and such lesser creatures as dog and pig, poultry and 
pigeons. The direct effects on the structures and 
functions, habits and temperaments of the animals 
concerned were so great that man’s réle became almost 
like that of a creator, though in actual fact he has 
never done more than sift and shuffle the novelties 
which creative evolution supplies. But besides the 
direct organismal effects there were endless environ- 
mental changes of far-reaching import, for “ to supply 
his stock with pastures, man has levelled forests, 
drained swamps, and turned wildernesses of mountain 
and moor into fertile grazings.”’ 

But domestication almost necessarily leads to a 
destruction of wild life, for though flocks and herds 
lighten the earlier task of hunting for food, there rises 
a new need for restricting or eliminating the enemies 
of the domesticated stocks. From the natural history 
point of view, it is sad to think of the extermination 
of lynx, brown bear, and wolf, though we suppose 
there is something to be said for that dangerous motto, 
** Safety first.”’ The regret becomes keener when we 
witness the decline of the small beasts of prey such as 
wild cat, polecat, and pine-marten, and the reduction 
of such fine birds as sea-eagles and ospreys. The 
regret is not only scientific and zsthetic, but economic 
as well, for the reduction of the carnivore means the 
increase of the rodent, and the multiplication of rats 
and mice, rabbits and voles, involves losses which 
have to be set against the increased safety of, let us 
say, the poultry-yard. But while excuses are to be 
found for destroying wild animals for food, for safety, 
for the greater security of stock, for furs and oil, and 
any genuine utility, what apology is there for 
eliminations whose motives are “ fun” and greed and 
a mania for possession ? What Dr. Ritchie has to say 
with regard to “collecting,” bird-catching, Scottis 
pearl fishing, and the like moves one to indignation, 
and also, we hope, to self-critical shame, for it is not 
so easy as some people think to have clean hands in 
this matter. 

As an offset to deliberate destruction there is deliberate 
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protection. This is to a slight extent rooted in super- 
stition (of a type not to be too superiorly deplored), 
as may be seen in the respect paid to robin and wren, 
spider and lady-bird. It is also in some measure due 
to popular favour (long | it flourish and widely 
may it spread), as we see in the good will which shelters 
cuckoo and nightingale, and many another bird. But 
protection is chiefly to the credit of “the law,” and 
it is interesting to follow Dr. Ritchie in noting this 
evolution. It was at first almost wholly a question 
of protecting animals for sport; the basis broadened, 
oa all sorts of useful animals were included; of late 
there have been hints of a new sense of values, for the 
egis of the law is being extended to the beautiful. 

Besides domestication, destruction, and protection 
there has been another deliberate action on man’s 

, namely, the introduction of new animals from 
other countries. This has been ‘often followed by 
results as far-reaching as they were unexpected, and 
while there has been nothing in Scotland so drastic 
as the consequences of introducing rabbits into Australia 
or sparrows into the States, it is interesting to read the 
Scotch story of the rabbit, the pheasant, the capercailzie, 
the grey squirrel, and other creatures, sometimes 
introduced for utility, sometimes for sport, and some- 
times for a mere whim. In every case, the consequence 
of new introduction has been not single, but manifold. 

Familiarity with the central Darwinian idea of the 
correlation of organisms, the linkages binding life to life, 
prepares us for the large section of Dr. Ritchie’s book, 
which deals in a fascinating way with indirect 
interferences. Thus, the destruction of the forest 
changed the whole face of the country, and it must 
be remembered that the Scottish fauna was originally 
at home in the forest. The spread of cultivation, on 
the one hand, and of towns on the other, has meant 
an increase of some kinds of animals and a decrease 
of others, a diffusion of some and a restriction of others, 
besides very interesting changes in habit and habitat. 
The author’s study of the animals living in water-works 
and coal-pits is a revelation. And then there is the 
almost romantic story of the animals introduced 
unawares, ““the camp-followers of commerce,” some 
of them of great importance. There are very 
“undesirable aliens” in the shape of new parasites, 
“stowaways on ships”’ like rats, “skulkers in dry 
food materials” like grain-weevils and cockroaches, 
“ foundlings among fruit,” “‘ timber transportees,” and 
so on—an amazing list, which makes it easy to under- 
stand why America is now insisting on a zoological 
quarantine. 

Many questions rise which cannot be answered now. 
In what ways have the changes that man has wrought 
reacted on himself, at one time for good when he drove 
out ague or malaria, once so rife in Scotland, and at 
another time for evil, when he allowed rats to become 
a plague? In what ways might man with science as 
his guide make a fairer land for future generations ? 
But there are two questions we cannot pass by, and 
the first is: What has been the general result of man’s 
influence until now? There seems little doubt that 
Dr. Ritchie gives the right answer when he says that 
while more species of animals have been introduced 
than have been exterminated, and while the fauna has 
gained in numerical strength, there has been a falling 
off in what we might call the faunistic value or standard. 
The visible has been replaced by the invisible, the 
giants by the pigmies. ‘‘ We have, in effect, lost more 
than we have gained, for how can the increase of rabbits 
and — and earthworms and caterpillars, and 
the addition of millions of rats and cockroaches and 
crickets and bugs ever take the place of those fine 
creatures round the memories of which the glamour 
of Scotland’s past still plays—the reindeer and the 
elk, the wolf, the brown bear, the lynx, and the beaver, 


the bustard, the crane, the bumbling bittern, and many 
another, lost or disappearing?” 

_ The last question is: What lesson for man’s guidance 
is most outstanding? And the answer must surely be: 
that no creature lives or dies to itself, that all, as Locke 
said, are retainers to other parts of Nature, that the 
consequences of every move are not only direct, but 
far-reaching till the game is done. A fine example of 
this intricate interlinking of lives is to be found in 
Dr. Ritchie’s story of the blackheaded gulls on the 
White Moss, near West Linton, in Peeblesshire. In 
1890 it was a typical heather moor, with peat and 
moisture underneath. In 1892 or 1898 a few pairs 
of gulls came to nest on the Moss, and were encouraged ; 
in 1897 there was a populous colony; in 1904 the 
number was estimated at 1,500 to 2,000 pairs. The 
vegetation round about underwent a remarkable change; 
the heather was replaced by coarse grass, that by rushes, 
and these by a forest of docks. These changes were 
partly due to the fertilising of the soil by food refuse 
and excreta from the gullery, and partly to the puddling 
of the surface by the thousands of feet and to the 
surface accumulation of the crowded nests, “so that 
superficial water was retained, and the peat bed with 
concealed and deep moisture was transformed into a 
surface marsh.” But more changes were in process. 
The grouse disappeared from the moor and teal ducks 
came, attracted by the marsh and the rushes. A single 
flock, with as many as seventy ducks, was seen when 
the gullery was at its height. Fifteen years passed, 
and man interfered again, rapidly ousting the gulls 
from their tenancy of the White Moss. The villagers 
were disappointed because the coarse grass they used 
to cut had been replaced by docks, and the proprietor, 
who had been using a percentage of gulls’ eggs as food 
for his young pheasants, was disappointed, because 
the grouse had gone. In the early summer of 1917 
scarcely a gull was to be seen; the docks had almost 
disappeared; the rushes were giving way to rough 
grasses and even heather; the teal had gone and the 
grouse were returning. In a few years a slight imprint 
of man’s hand had set in motion a complicated cycle of 
changes. Dr. Ritchie’s masterly book may well be 
called Darwinian, and the example we have selected is 
a Darwinian diagram. There is something, we think, 
almost startlingly reminiscent of Darwin in the last 
sentence of the story: “If the natural processes set 
a-rolling by a tiny and temporary interference of man 
can be so marked, how can imagination grasp the 
total effects of man’s influence, impressed upon the 
world of Nature often with great power, and persisted 
in, not for a few years, nor for a few centuries, but for 
thousands, nay, even for tens of thousands of years ?”” 

J. Artuur THomson. 


Correspondence 
THE CHURCH IN IRELAND AND CRIME 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—H. C.-H. informs Mr. Ollivant that he should have 
shifted the blame for “the bloody chaos” in Ireland to the 
Catholic Church in that country, and proceeds to accuse it of 
** preserving a cowardly silence over an attempt to win a republic 
through the medium of massacre.” H. C.-H. will be glad to 
have some striking instances of ‘* cowardly silence " wherewith 
he may support more allegations against the Church. 

Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Ross: “ He said it was murder if English 
soldiers shot them. He also said that if they, Irishmen, shot 
down policemen, it also was murder. There was no getting 
over it. . . . They must listen to the great central doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, and there could be no excuses, such as 
‘ we got orders from headquarters ’ to do certain things. ‘ Head- 
quarters ’ had no power to issue such orders, and in issuing them 
they violated the law of God and the law of the Church ” (Uni- 
verse, June 18th). 
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Dr. Finnegan, Bishop of Kilmore: ‘“‘ There was the danger 
that people who would not even think of committing [murders] 
might sympathise with them, and if they fully sympathised 
with or rejoiced at those crimes they were guilty of mortal 
sin. . . . They read of murder being committed for political 
motive-——for the achieving in some way of the independence of 
their country. As to that matter, if the greater and wiser portion 
of their countrymen thought they should have independence, 
they were entitled to have it before God. But they could not 
take unlawful means to get it” (Ibid). Cardinal Logue: ‘“* It 
was the earnest wish of the Holy Father that Irish rights and 
aspirations should be satisfied. But the Pope was also anxious 
that Ireland should abstain from anything contrary to the law 
of God. Many of the people of Ireland forgot those principles, 
and it would be a terrible thing if by any evil act they should 
forfeit the splendid character they bore in the eyes of the head 
of the Church. It was the Pope’s earnest desire that 
they should not allow themselves to be led by evilly-disposed 
persons, and that their young people should guard against 
being led to commit crimes which deprived them of God’s assist- 
ance in working out the welfare of their country, and especially 
of their religion. . . . If,” said His Eminence, “ they 
wished for peace and the welfare of their country, they must 
trust more to prayer and less to the questionable devices to 
which politicians resorted” (Universe). The Bishop of Cork 
“deplored the condition of affairs in that town (Bantry) and 
parish, as indicated by the recent murders of both policemen 
and citizens, and the burnings and destruction of property and 
the endangering of life. He strongly condemned all such murders 
as being terrible crimes, and a violation of God’s laws and the 
calling down of the Lord’s vengeance” (Universe, July 9th). 
** Sir Hamar’s particular suggestion of an appeal from the altars 
for the surrender of arms to the priests, seems scarcely likely to 
reach those most concerned. Can he imagine that the men who 
are concerned with the murder-gang . . . care to take the 
trouble to go near a church except on their murder business ? 
These crimes have been branded by individual Bishops as wilful 
murder, and the Bishops as a body have denounced ‘crime 
from whatever quarter it comes,’ and have called upon their 
people to remain steadfast to the ‘ requirements of holy faith’ 
which certainly include the commandment ‘Thou shalt not 
kill’ ” (Tablet). 

If H. C.-H. is anxious for more examples I shall be pleased 
to come to his assistance again. In ‘“ Our Dublin Letter” in 
last week’s Universe the following passage occurs: ‘* Peace in 
Ireland is very much in the air. . . For this result we 
have principally to thank the Irish Hierarchy. It is apparently 
supposed that there was something sudden in their adhesion to 
the cause of peace. Of course this is a wholly erroneous 
view of the situation. They never ceased to promote peace. 
The only change consists in the fact that people who took a 
pleasure in ignoring them are now willing to listen to what they 
have to say, and the newspapers which omitted their pronounce- 
ments, and then attacked them for not saying what they had 
carefully omitted, are now deeply impressed with the ability 
of the Irish Bishops to bring peace at once any time they choose. 
This is an error in a contrary direction. Largely owing to the 
neglect of the Bishops’ warnings, the state of affairs has been 
greatly worsened and the difficulties of settlement have been 
enormously increased. But good will and good faith may still 
overcome all obstacles.’”°—Yours, etc., J. P. VALENTIN. 

Catholic Church, Hampstead. 

December 15th. 


THE BLOODY CHAOS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The brave men assassinated in Dublin on November 21st 
in the execution of what they believed to be their duty, have 
the respect, and their relatives have the deepest sympathy, of 
us all. So, let us hope, have the Irish gentlemen assassinated 
in Cork on November 17th in the presence of their wives by 
Government agents. 

The men responsible for the present bloody chaos in Ireland 
are not the present Government (nor did I ever say so), but the 
ruling section of the present Government: Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Bonar Law, and Sir Edward Carson. These men, in the 


days before the war, poisoned the wells of civilisation in order 
to achieve power. ‘They are now poisoning the wells of civilisa- 
tion in order to maintain power. 

Let the brutal facts speak for themselves. Between March 20th 
and November 20th of this year 53 Irishmen were assassinated 
in cold blood by Government agents. From November 21st to 


December 6th, 17 were similarly done to death. I only do not 
give you all the names to spare your space. The first, however, 
was Richard McKee, Dublin, November 22nd; the last two, 
the brothers Loughnane, Gort, Co. Galway, December 5th. 

These 17 murders include no “ casual” killings by military 
or police—there were 25 such in the period mentioned. All 17 
men were deliberately listed for assassination, and were in fact 
assassinated by Government agents, in cold blood, unarmed, 
in or near their homes. 

No wonder the Government requires masked men to do their 
work in the Press in England as well as at midnight in Ireland. 
To these masked men and their masters I would say this: 
The British Empire was not built up, will not be destroyed, 
and, above all, cannot be maintained, by Assassination.— 
Yours, etc., ALFRED OLLIVANT. 

Leysin, Switzerland. 

December 14th. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW (AMENDMENT) BILL 


To the Editor of THE New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—The grave persecution to which women may be subject 
under clauses (3) and (7) of the Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill 
would seem to be insufficiently realised by the general public. 
These clauses are opposed without exception by all women’s 
organisations. When the original Bill was brought forward 
two years ago, indeed, it was believed that the agitation 
had succeeded and that the objectionable clauses had been with- 
drawn, but they reappear in the Bill which is now being smuggled 
through Parliament. 

Clause (3) lays down that, where a girl is convicted of the 
offence of being a common prostitute and behaving in a dis- 
orderly manner of “ loitering and importuning passengers for 
the purpose of prostitution,” and “the Court is of opinion 
that the girl is under the age of 18 and is likely to profit by 
the instruction and training provided in an approved institution 
or home, the Court may in lieu of awarding any punishment 
order the girl to be detained until] she attains the age of 19” 
in such home or institution. The present maximum penalty 
fot the offence is a fine of 40s. or one month’s imprisonment, 
and the new discretion given to the Court must be viewed with 
all the more alarm because the detention of young girls would 
have its penal character disguised. I need not point out the 
serious objections to forcible detention in a voluntary institution, 
or the extraordinary difficulties of inspection. Apart from 
any risk of abuse, it is no reflection on the admirable work done 
in religious and other “ houses of mercy” to say that many 
young girls to whom the clause might be applied would actually 
choose to go to prison rather than to submit to the strict peni- 
tentiary rule—sometimes involving long spells of silence— 
which is commonly practised in these homes. A moral disci- 
pline, which is not willingly accepted, may not only do more 
harm than good to one forced to observe it, but be turned into a 
very complete instrument of torture. In fact, the best of these 
homes would almost certainly refuse to undertake responsibility 
for unwilling penitents, while others would only consent to do 
so for financial reasons. The fact cannot be ignored that many 
homes are engaged in industrial undertakings, where the girls’ 
labour would be a substantial asset. Under cover of mitigated 
punishment, savage sentences of two or three years of detention 
in a home, with or without hard labour, might be lightly inflicted 
on young girls, whom the Court would hesitate to condemn to 
even one week’s imprisonment. The effect of the clause can 
only be to accentuate the present unequal treatment accorded 
by the law to men and women who are convicted of prostitution. 

Clause (7) of the same Bill, which makes it a criminal offence 
subject to severe penalties for a person suffering from venereal 
disease in a communicable form, to have, or to invite, sexual 
intercourse with another person, appears almost equally ob- 
jectionable. The clause creates a new offence, which in the 
opinion of many doctors is practically incapable of proof. It 
could always be evaded except by the most ignorant and helpless 
of the unfortunate women, for whose greater harassment it 15 
obviously intended. It is impossible to protest too loudly against 
the action of the Government in hurrying such a Bill through 
Parliament.—Yours, etc., BARBARA DRAKE. 

9 Old Court Mansions, Kensington. 

December 15th. 


[We have been obliged this week to hold over a number of letters 
to which we would gladly have given space, if we could. W e would 
remind correspondents that letters intended for publication in any 
particular issue should reach us not later than the first post on 
Wednesday morning.—Enp. N.S.] 
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Miscellany 
NOTES ON EXHIBITIONS 


T is possible during the two or three hours of compara- 
tive daylight, which is all that a merciful providence 
sees fit to allot to us at present, to peer into two or 

three interesting Exhibitions. There is a curious medley 
of modern pictures at the Goupil Gallery. I rather like 
picking my way through the accidental deposits of an old 
curiosity shop, and the Goupil Gallery provides one with a 
similar sensation. It is curious, for instance, to come 
suddenly upon a modest little Cézanne under the beetling 
projections of the frame which glorifies an assertive 
William Strang, or to find charming, unpretending Morice’ s, 
so rarely seen in England, blushing unseen in dark corners. 
The hanging of the gallery seems in fact to have been 
designed to give the persistent explorer as many as possible 
of these pleasant surprises, and has the advantage of not 
obtruding too blatantly on the casual visitor those painters 
whose great reputations might cause him to strain unduly 
his powers of appreciation. 

The Cézanne is one which, so far as I know, has never 
been published. It belongs to his early period when he 
was more or less under the influence of Daumier, though this 
particular canvas reminds one in composition, and even in 
handling, rather of Courbet than anyone. It is, however, 
essentially a personal work. I doubt if from it anyone could 
divine the range and power of Cézanne’s genius, but in the 
light of his other work one can see the great qualities of 
colour and plastic design implicit in this, at first sight 
rather ordinary picture. 

The Matisse “Sur le Sofa,” a girl in Turkish costume lying 
eurled up on a brightly coloured striped silk material, is not 
to my mind a successful work. One recognises, of course, 
the brilliant assurance and certainty of Matisse’s drawing, 
but the pose chosen involves an intricacy of pattern which 
the sketchy modelling does not resolve into any clearly 
apprehended system. Nor has the colour anything like the 
expressive quality of Matisse’s recent landscape work. It 
is harmonious, of course, but it is not in any sense a 
discovery. 

Mr. Adeney exhibits a large and very deliberate landscape. 
The silhouettes of clouds and trees have evidently been 
carefully pondered and then stated with a rather laboured 
and heavy-handed precision. Mr. Adeney has the great 
merit that he is always apt to learn from his contemporaries, 
and close by there hangs a lesson for him in a landscape by 
M. Camoin, of a rock-bound pool overhung with trees. 
This is certainly not a masterpiece, but it is admirable as an 
indication of the better way, for one feels here that all the 
relations of tone and colour have been seen asa single whole 
and then stated with simplicity and ease, without undue 
lingering on details of silhouette. Mr. Adeney’s landscape 
on the other hand results finally in an effect of side-scenes 
cut out in cardboard and placed at different distances from 
the spectator, and this in spite of its elaborate modelling; 
simply because each tone has been arrived at in succession 
instead of being perceived in a single coup d’wil. Perhaps 
the most interesting pictures here are two by M. Flandrin; 
a still-life and a landscape. M. Flandrin’s is a very definite, 
artistic personality, but it has the disadvantage of lacking 
charm almost completely. He never persuades us to like 
him, but he generally extorts our admiration by his sheer, 
downright, solid, painter-like qualities. He likes harsh 

colours, hot greens and cold violets, and states them uncom- 
promisingly, but he builds with them a compelling unity. 
We may not like his vision, we cannot deny its authenticity. 
The neighbourhood of Mr. William Strang again suggests 





a comparison, for Mr. Strang also likes harsh, discordant 
colours, but they remain separate notes insistent in their 
isolation. They gather no new significance, as M. Flandrin’s 
do, from their juxtaposition. 

Other modern works are to be seen at the Independent 
Gallery. In the place of honour a head and bust by 
M. Boussingault. It is planned out in carefully established 
flat planes somewhat in the manner of M. Luc Albert 
Moreau, but is, I think, duller and more pedantic. Two 
works of M. de Ségonzac, a nude and a landscape, are here—- 
the nude, admirable in colour as always, but less coherent 
in design than usual. A beautiful drawing placed near by 
makes one wonder why the artist changed his motive so 
unfortunately by the addition of a drapery over the knees. 
The landscape is entirely satisfactory, rich and glowing in 
colour and solidly constructed. There are two landscapes 
by M. Marchand which are among the best of his works, 
the one on the left hand is particularly happy. When he is 
at his best as here M. Marchand attains to great style. 
This is merely a row of bare white houses at a little distance 
backed by a low hill, crowned by a white village. All this 
is stated in the directest, simplest terms, but just by the 
happy choice of a few intervals of space and tone this almost 
literal statement stirs the imagination more than “high 
romance.” 

In the same gallery is a remarkably good example of 
M. Puy, an artist less known in England than he deserves 
to be. Like M. Flandrin, he is one of the more solid, less 
attractive painters. His choice of motive betrays no 
special likings, seems always to be rather the result of acci- 
dent than of deliberate purpose. It is easy to see why M. 
Marchand stopped in front of his particular white houses and 
distant hill; one wonders why M. Puy sat down in front of 
the rather incoherent muddle of back gardens, houses and 
trees with a distance of river and shipping thrown in at one 
corner unexpectedly. But having sat down M. Puy has 
painted it with striking sincerity and apprehension of all the 
pictorial qualities it could suggest. One has to admit in 
the end that M. Puy was justified in taking the position he 
did, for he has pulled a harmonious whole out of these 
incongruities. 

I am not yet entirely a convert to M. Frelhaut, whose 
works are often seen at this gallery. He is a very interesting 
artist. He has an original and naive point of view. There 
is a hint of pre-Raphaelitism in his work which is very 
unusual in France. He paints every fact and every detail 
and yet he never loses sight altogether of the total impression. 
None the less the emphasis still seems to me to be literary 
rather than pictorial. I feel that all depends on which way 
he develops. If in the direction of purely pictorial feeling 
all his accumulated knowledge of detail may be of great use. 
But I am waiting to be convinced. 

A very curious picture likely to give trouble to the expert 
of the future if the signature should be disputed is the 
view of a harbour by M. Signac. This is so entirely in the 
manner of Seurat that it might easily be mistaken for his, 
for it is not merely that M. Signac adopted the peculiar 
variety of pointillism which Seurat invented, but the whole 
conception of space relations is in his style. No doubt it 
was done at a time when the two artists were working 
together, and shows how intimately M. Signac shared his 
colleague’s ideas. It is a work of rare beauty. The ex- 
quisite, pearly luminosity of the sky seems indeed to justify 
this peculiar method of minutely divided notes of pure 
colour, for that one has never seen just this effect attained 
by any other means. It makes one almost regret that M. 
Signac abandoned this method so soon in favour of his 
coarser mosaic of colour where the optical fusion never 
takes place to the same extent, and that Seurat’s untimely 
death prevented further experiments in this direction. 

Near by hang a number of delightful water colours by 
M. Signac. Even those who do not like his oil paintings 
cannot deny his extraordinary and very personal charm 
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in the medium of water-colour. With a few notes of almost 
pure colour, and a few delicate indications of contour, he is 
able to suggest atmospheric envelopment and the recession 
of planes with astonishing completeness. 

Perhaps the most remarkable picture in this exhibition 
is a landscape by M. Georges Rouault. It gives an indica- 
tion of the strange visionary nature of his art. But M. 
Rouault is too big and imposing a figure in modern art to 
be treated of fairly in regard to a single example. His 
full significance is only just beginning to be perceived in 
Paris, and we must hope that the Independent Gallery, 
which promises to do so much to keep us in touch with the 
cosmopolitan art of Paris, will give the English public a 
chance of appreciating him as he deservés by showing a 
representative collection of his works. 

In the smaller gallery there are a number of pictures and 
drawings by Miss Therése Lessore. These show that she is 
experimenting in a new direction. She has abandoned the 
thin, tentative washes of colour of her earlier manner and is 
painting in more solid and clearly-defined tones. She is to 
be congratulated on this move away from the shelter of her 
non-committal manner, since it is only by coming into the 
open and making definite statements that an artist can 
ever get beyond the merely decorative amenities of tinting 
and attain to an understanding of significance in colour 
relations. Rocer Fry. 


APPASSIONATA 


r I \HE sea is a flat calm, the atmosphere full of a 
languorous mist so that the isoletta which is not 
more than eight miles distant is completely hidden 

from view. Two fishing vessels, their sails furled, stand at 

anchor off the mainland. The crews have gone home to 
the little stone houses in the village. When the day is 
clear one can see the island with the naked eye and pick 
out the church which stands high on the side of the hill. 

Twice I have made the crossing. It is pleasant going ; 

the motor-boat swishes through the blue waters, a cool 

breeze fans one’s brow. Yet it is necessary to be cautious 
in choosing the day, else it is a painful and possibly dangerous 
business. 

One makes the journey for the pleasure of going, for 
the island is an unattractive place. A few stone houses 
huddled together, steep and treacherous roads, and the 
small, featureless church, nothing more. 

“What do the people do?” I asked Salvatore, who is 
one of the boatmen. 

“Do, Signor?” he queries, as though surprised at my 
question. ‘“Ebbene, they fish and grow wheat.” 

“ Well,” I said, for obviously they cannot fish and grow 
wheat all the time, ‘“‘ what else ? ” 

Salvatore looks at me stolidly. “ Niente,”’ he returns. 

Dolce far niente, happy people, indeed! 

As to fishing I gather that it is a simple business. There 
are quiet pools with fish in plenty, tame fish it would seem, 
since they may be caught in the hand. Also, there are 
goats to supply milk. Figs grow in abundance there. 
Looking at Salvatore, who has a leonine head and shaggy 
iron-grey hair, I found myself wondering whom he resembled. 
For the life of me I could not remember. Then suddenly it 
came to me; he was the living image of Danton as he is 
pictured to us. The first time I shouted, “ Hi, Danton,” 
he looked surprised, as well he might, but it was surprise 
unmixed with resentment, possibly because he had not 
understood. Danton, I have continued to call him and 
have so thought of him ever since. His would-be com- 
petitor in the motor-boat business is Carmelo, a slip of a 
man thirty odd years Danton’s junior. Few passengers 
come this way, and these are divided in a just proportion 
between them—an amicable arrangement. 

Sauntering through the village one day in search of 








tobacco, I saw at the open door of Danton’s casa a girl. 
She stood chatting to a canarino in his gilt cage. Pest, I 
had not brought my kodak. However, I could admire at 
my leisure the graceful neck, the slender arm raised as she 
put a finger through the bars. On tip-toes she stood and 
the short skirt displayed trim ankles. Danton’s daughter, 
I said to myself. Madame Danton was, I supposed, indoors 
engaged with domesticities. But I was wrong there. The 
pretty child whom I had seen was old Danton’s wife. Now, 
clearly there was no love match here. It had been a matter 
of arrangement. Older heads than Annunziata’s had 
taken counsel. There had been deliberations, proposals, 
counter-proposals, discussions; a damnably business-like 
proceeding. Perhaps the intervention of the marriage 
broker. Chi sa! Ten months they had been married, 
and Annunziata was already bored, and that is a bad busi- 
ness. You could read it in her eyes, in the droop of her 
head. Poveretta, I found myself saying when I looked at 
her. Festas, there were none in this desolate spot. What 
use, then, were the heavy ear-rings, the gaily coloured skirt, 
the white stockings? And if it came to that, the laughing 
eyes with their witchery, there being no one to bewitch ? 
She was caged like her canary. And when she sang never 
was it a full-throated song of happiness: ‘ L’uccello canta 
in gabbia, non per amore ma per rabbia.”” The pity of it 
I thought, and discovered later that Carmelo was of a like 
opinion. In the evening she used to run down the hill to 
the landing-stage and sit on the wooden pier dangling her 
feet above the cool waters. Sometimes Danton was there, 
too, placidly smoking. More often he came down for a 
little while, then sauntered home up the white road. 

Queer old fellow, I imagine words came hardly to him; 
that he was perhaps a poor hand at raillery. But Carmelo 
was always there. At first I used to stroll that way to take 
the evening air. There they were, always he and she. 
Discreetly I gave up going in that direction; instead I 
wandered off to drink bad coffee at the village inn and 
watched the fishermen playing dominoes. Cielo! it was 
no affair of mine, this love-making ; I was not old Danton’s 


watch-dog. 
xx a ae aE 3k 


To-day great scandal in the village. One of the motor- 
boats is missing and Annunziata and Carmelo are not to 
be found. The girl's mother, a sour-visaged contadina, 
has put in an appearance. She is talking with appropriate 
gestures to all and sundry. Oimé, Oimé, Madonna san- 
tissima, what is one to do! What, indeed! Someone 
suggests giving chase since the second motor-boat remains. 
Two fishermen who have been pressed into service somewhat 
unwillingly go down with the virago mother to the landing- 
stage. At a distance I follow them to observe the comedy. 
The men are trying to start the engine. All to no purpose, 
so that one may guess Carmelo has taken precautions. 
Torrents of words, invocations to the saints, maledictions 
reach my ears; the woman would make a fortune on the 
stage. 

Meanwhile, the truant pair are gaining time. Probably 
they have landed some miles down the coast. Once they 
reach a city who is there who can discover in a labyrinth 
of streets their hiding-place ? 

Foolish pair! When the small stock of money has been 
spent, what will they do? Carmelo will perhaps turn 
waiter, and Annunziata will weary her pretty feet in trudg- 
ing up and down the stone steps of some hostelry. The 
would-be rescue party are turned in my direction and are 
looking towards the village; I follow their gaze. Danton 
is not to be seen. They are coming up the hill. The 
woman, soundly rating the fishermen, brushes past me. 
The men are grinning broadly. 

But it is no laughing matter. In the evening I passed the 
little house for the last time. Old Danton was sitting at 
the door beneath the empty cage. I hurried by for I could 
not look upon his face. J. Joun. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


y": can purchase in most secondhand bookshops 
a short, once much admired, story called 4 Man 
of Feeling for a few pennies. So famous was it 

once that the author, Henry Mackenzie, was commonly 

referred to as ‘‘ The Man of Feeling.”” Towards the end 
of his long life (he lived from 1745 to 1881) this title had 
no doubt acquired a flavour of mockery, for the fashion 
of a delicate self-delighting sensibility had by that time 
been replaced by a fashion for gloomier and more tremendous 
meditations. I have never read it, though the prettiness 
and cheapness of some of the little editions have often 
tempted me. Some day I shall, at any rate, buy one, in 
spite of that inner monitor (would that he would guide me in 
more than my reading !), who has whispered to me some- 
times when I had actually fished out ninepence: “ Put 
back those coins: Mackenzie could not write.” So certain 
am I that this whispering voice never errs that I wondered 
why on earth, in that case, ‘‘ Max’s ” essays (4nd Even Now. 

Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net), which had given me more literary 

delight than I had enjoyed for a long time, should have 

called to mind the name of that dim Scotsman. But the 
next moment the link revealed itself to me: it was this 
old bungler’s nickname—the title, 4 Man of Feeling. 

Ke ’ a He 


> ] 


That wasit! “A man of feeling.” The phrase described 
the author I had just read better than “ the Inimitable 
Max” and other labels, “ Dainty Ironist,” ‘‘ Exquisite 
Caricaturist,”’ ‘‘ Last of the Dandies,” which reviewers had 
slapped on his work. I read again the close of that just 
and touching record of two lives, William and Mary. 
On the second reading I had sufficient command of my 
emotions to notice how unobtrusively and subtly the 
description of Mary’s laugh had prepared the effect of the 
sound of the bell in the dark, empty house when “‘ Max” 
revisits it—‘‘a whole quick sequence of notes, faint but 
clear, playful yet poignantly sad, like a trill of laughter 
echoing out of the past, or even merely out of this neigh- 
bouring darkness. It was so like something I had known, so 
recognisable and, oh, recognising, that I was lost in wonder. 
And long must I have remained standing at that door, 
for I heard the sound after, often. I must have rung again 
and again, tenaciously, vehemently, in my folly.” I was 
collected enough, that second time of reading, to note, too, 
his artful hesitancy to stress tragedy directly, and yet 
his avidity to seize upon the slightest tremor of the 
senses or the imagination which announces and defines its 
presence: ‘‘I stood looking at that door. I had never 
noticed it in the old days, for then it had always stood open. 
But it asserted itself now, master of the threshold.” . 

“So strong in me now was the wish to see again all those 
things” (the things inside the house which perhaps the 
dead had loved), “to touch them and, as it were, commune 
with them, and so queerly may the mind be wrought upon 
in solitude among memories, that there were moments 
when I almost expected that the door would obey my 
will. I was recalled to a clearer sense of reality by some- 
thing which I had not before noticed. In the doorpost 
to the right was a small knob of rusty iron—mocking re- 
minder that to gain admission to a house one does not 
‘will’ the door: one rings the bell—unless it is rusty and 
has quite obviously no one to answer it, in which case 
one goes away. Yet I did not go away. The movement 
that I made, in despite of myself, was towards the knob 
itself. But, I hesitated, suppose I did what I half meant 
to do, and there were no sound. That would be ghastly. 
And surely there would be no sound. And if sound there 
were, wouldn’t that be worse still ? My hand drew back, 
wavered, suddenly closed on the knob. I heard the scrape 
of the wire—and then, from somewhere within the heart 








of the shut house, a tinkle. 


It had been the weakest, the 
puniest of noises. It had been no more than is a fledgling’s 
first attempt at a twitter. But I was not judging it by 
its volume. Deafening peals from steeples had meant less 
to me than that one single note breaking the silence- 

in there. In there, in the dark, the bell that had answered 
me was still quivering, I supposed, on its wire. But there 
was no one to answer it, no footsteps to come hither from 
those recesses, making prints in the dust. Well, J could 
answer it, and again my hand closed on the knob, un- 
hesitatingly this time, pulling further. That was my 
answer; and the rejoinder to it was more than I had 
thought to hear ”—then follows the first passage I quoted. 

* x % 

The art of intensifying incidents by recording them as the 
experience of an imagination of extraordinary sensibility 
and wakefulness is the basis of Henry James’ method ; 
in it the interest of what happens and is observed depends 
upon the mind which records it, not upon the size, so to 
speak, of the object presented to it. The importance of 
the finer shades in conveying intensity of emotion is the 
artistic creed of ‘‘Max’”’ also. Now, in “Max,” besides this 
extreme sensibility which he shares with Henry James, 
and the tenderness and yet cruel firmness with which he 
touches the nerve of pain, there is a vein of ironic common- 
sense. Hence half the comedy he extracts from experience 
is due to a contrast between tiny incidents and the acuteness 
with which they are felt. He is master of the humours and 
agonies of humiliation. As everybody knows, humiliation 
is often a pain out of all proportion to the cause. The 
agonies of poor Maltby make the reader writhe; “a tide 
of ungovernable crimson flushes his forehead” as he reads, 
and the poignancy of Maltby’s misery is made a hundred- 
fold more acute through the exquisite sympathy with which 
the author describes it. And who but “ Max ” in reading the 
Life of Johnson would have seen a tragic figure in “ a clergy- 


man” whose name Boswell did not recollect and Dr. 
Johnson once snubbed? 
x x we 


I remember going for a walk with Henry James one 
afternoon and talking, or rather listening to him talking, 
about the Carlyles and Jane Carlyle. I ventured to suggest 
that she had, at any rate, learnt from her husband one 
method of self-consolation—the art of mountaining mole- 
hills. With a smile of somewhat grim archness he turned to 
me: “ The Art of mountaining molehills! Ah, if it comes to 
that, without that, where, my dear boy ” (this was many 
years ago), “‘ where would any of us be!” ‘ Max,” too, is a 
master of the art of turning molehills into mountains, 
charming mountains with green alps and nodding forests 
on their sides. Blake says that the function of the poet is 
to see a world in a grain of sand, and a heaven in a wild 
flower. I was reminded of this in reading the essay in this 
volume called “Something Defeasible.”” It is about a 
sand cottage which a child built on the beach, the pains 
he had taken to make it perfect, and—-how surprisingly 
he danced with delight when the tide came in and washed 
it away. In this charming essay, one of the charms of 
which is that we are ever conscious of the figure of “‘ Max ” 
himself, whimsical and aloof, looking on, he suggests 
all the complex emotions which the spectacle of the threat- 
ened old order rouses in one who was at home in it, loved 
it, and yet recognises after all that those who really made it 
are capable of rejoicing at its going down. This is, indeed, 
to see a world in a grain of sand. 

x a 


How exquisitely always ‘‘ Max” speaks of himself. He 
is always before us, but ever with perfect and amusing good 
manners. It is so difficult to talk in public in the first 
person without offensiveness and fatuousness ; few can do it. 
That And Even Now is deliciously amusing goes without 
saying. I have confined myself to the fact that it is also 
the work of ‘‘ A Man of Feeling.” One reason why “ Max’s ” 
company is so delightful is that it is the companion- 
ship of a man who has insisted on having leisure to 
feel. Nothing is more consoling than to be convinced that 
to live thoroughly we need not be necessarily preoccupied 
with the most important events and movements that are 
going forward; that if we are aware of what happens to 
us, life cannot possibly be dull. ArraBL_e Hawk. 
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OLD NOLLY’S BIOGRAPHER 


Joseph Nollekens and His Times. By Joun Tuomas Smitu. 
Ed. by W. WuitTten. 2 Vols. J. Lane. £1 11s. 6d. net. 


On the 28rd June, 1766, in the evening, a hackney-coach 
was being driven with speed from Earl Street, Seven Dials, 
to Great Portland Street. In it was Mrs. Smith, who had 
been spending the evening with her brother, Edward Tarr. 
In it was born John Thomas Smith, who was to live to 
write two of the most amusing books of gossip in English 
—this life of Nollekens and a Book for a Rainy Day. It 
was a characteristic entry into the world for a man who 
gives you the impression of always being a little ahead of 
his engagements. He was sometimes too previous, but even 
then he turned his anticipating talent to good account. 
To it, indeed, we owe this book. Smith was so certain 
that Nollekens would keep his word and leave him a sub- 
stantial amount in his will, that he kept at the old miser’s 
elbow with a diligence which had, of course, nothing in 
common with the wiles of those contemptible people who 
courted Nolleken’s attention by presents and indiscriminate 
kindnesses. When Nollekens died, Smith found himself 
an executor with a pitiful gift of £100, not as he had expected, 
a residuary legatee. It looked as though he had been too 
previous, as if all his patience had been wasted. We of 
to-day see it otherwise. Had Smith had his share of the 
£200,000 the old sculptor left, he would no doubt have 
written a correct and pious biography, not a wart visible. 
Instead, after a fit of undisguised anger, he sets to work at 
one of the most devastating biographies in the language, 
sparing his old friend nothing, revealing his meanness, his 
dirt, his greed, his vanity, his unkindness. Such a life 
might be merely revolting, but this is not. Nollekens was 
not an estimable creature, and would have been ridiculous 
in a formal, correct life; on the other hand, you cannot 
live for over forty years in close companionship with a man, 
professing admiration, if not hero-worship, feeling sincerely 
respect and affection, and then lose your habit of thought 
completely. In consequence, Smith gives us the truth 
about Nollekens, not suppressing the good things, and even 
at times denying that the worst are as bad as they look. 
Smith, left a small fortune, would have produced a literary 
equivalent to the tombs with which Nollekens cumbered 
Westminster Abbey: Nollekens never did his friend or his 
own reputation a better turn than when he deprived him 
of the great legacy which for years he had regarded as a 
certainty. 

Nollekens himself, as an artist, we only remember. by the 
fact that Johnson praised him, averring that “my friend 
Joe Nollekens can chop out a head with any of them.” 
His busts are not so racy as those of Roubiliac, and his 
statues are all carved with the determination of his day and 
convention to make a statue look like a statue instead of 
like a man. It is not, however, for artistic criticism that 
anyone will turn to this life of Nollekens, though the reader 
will gain, by the way, a good deal of useful information as 
to the standards of taste in the eighteenth century. The 
life is a great storehouse, frequently rifled, of tales about 
nearly every artist of importance from Reynolds to Blake. 
It has been reprinted before, with an introduction by Mr. 
Gosse, but this new edition not only gives us Nollekens’ 
life, but also the admirable series of biographical sketches of 
artists contemporary with Nollekens. Mr. Whitten has 
also, as in his edition of The Book for a Rainy Day, issued 
fifteen years ago, enriched the volumes with a most elaborate 
and careful series of notes, amplifying, supplementing and 
correcting the text. Mr. Whitten’s knowledge and love of 
London, his sensibility to its more characteristic phases, 
receives here opportunities which could scarcely be given 
by any other work. Neither Nollekens nor Smith are 
important enough for anyone to resent their being made 
conductors for another’s pleasant humour; they are 
personages who reveal themselves best in the amiable 
company of the studio and drawing-room, where art is 





more discussed than practised, and is more of an ornament 
than a spirit. Smith’s quality may be gauged -by his 
failures rather than by his successes; good as are his 
character-studies of such men as Cosway, Ozias Humphrey, 
Opie, Flaxman, Stothard, Roubiliaec and Nollekens, they do 
not display his character so well as his efforts to grapple 
with the great men Reynolds, Hogarth and Blake. 

As a lesser Boswell, Smith has yet to be excelled. His 
book is not so full of wisdom, but it is as full of entertainment 
as Boswell’s. His chief preoccupation is with the extreme 
parsimoniousness of Nollekens and his wife, and their failure 
to rise even to the shirt-sleeved manners of the time. The 
best story of Nollekens’ miserliness is perhaps that about 
his confessor—Nollekens was of an Antwerp family and 
a Roman Catholic : 

One rainy morning, Nollekens, after confession, invited his holy 
father to stay till the weather cleared up. The wet, however, 
continued till dinner was ready, and Nollekens felt obliged to ask 
the Priest to partake of a bird, one of the last of a present from his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle. Down they sat; the reverend man 
helped his host to a wing, and then carved for himself, assuring 
Nollekens that he never indulged in much food, but he soon picked 
most of the bones. “I have no pudding,” said Nollekens, “ but 
won’t you have a glass of wine? Oh, you have got some ale.” 
However, Bronze brought in a bottle of wine ; and, on the remove, 
Nollekens, after taking a glass, went, as usual, to sleep. The 
Priest, after enjoying himself, was desired by Nollekens, while 
removing the handkerchief from his head, to take another glass, 
“Tank you, sare, I have a finish de bottel.” “The devil you 
have!” muttered Nollekens. ‘* Now, sare,” continued his Rever- 
ence, “ass de rain be ovare, I vil take my leaf.” ‘“‘ Well, do so,” 
said Nollekens, who was not only determined to let him go without 
his coffee, but gave strict orders to Bronze not to let the old rascal 
in again. “‘ Why, do you know,” continued he, “that he ate up 
all that large bird, for he only gave me one wing, and he swallowed 
all the ale, and out of a bottle of wine I had only one glass!” 
There is something heroic in inhospitality on that scale; 

and a greed which will sacrifice religion, however conven- 
tional, almost assumes the dignity of pride. It would 
be possible to quote story after story about well-known 
people, some familiar, some fresh. Here is one which makesit 
easier to understand Dr. Johnson’s tone in talking of Garrick. 
The actor was crossing Roubiliac’s stone yard, and told the 
sculptor he would frighten “that red-headed countryman” 
who was sawing stone. Creeping towards the fellow, 
he kept lowering himself, at the same time putting on one 
of his tragedy looks, and partly drawing out his two-foot 
rule, as he would a pistol, to shoot him. In that attitude he 
remained for some time, disappointed and motionless, until 
the Yorkshireman stopped his sawing, and after squirting 
out his tobacco-water, coolly said: ‘ What trick do you 
intend to be at next?’” Some of the jests recorded have 
the rude violence of the period. We can understand that 
Dr. Arne would not be amused, but furiously angry, at 
being told that “ his eyes looked like two oysters just 
opened for sauce put upon an oval side dish of beetroot ” ; 
but there are few better hoaxes than that played by Benjamin 
Wilson in palming off his ‘“‘ Rembrandt” on Hudson the 
collector as a genuine etching. The chapter on Marcellus 
Laroon, painter and rake, is full of light on the times: we 
see how the genial ways of the Mohock gradually yielded 
to a politer, less strepitant mode. It was of Laroon that 
Fielding, the magistrate, said: “I consider him and his 
friend, Captain Montague, and their constant companion, 
Little Carey, the link-boy, as the three most troublesome 
and difficult to manage of all my Bow Street visitors.” 
Mr. Whitten gives us a good reproduction of Boitard’s 
“Covent Garden Frolic,” which includes portraits of the 
three. The essay on Blake has, of course, been used and 
quoted by all Blake’s biographers, and is probably the best 
known, at second-hand, of Smith’s writings. It is not 
without feeling for Blake’s genius, but it is marred by the 
patronising mode of writing, which contrives to make all 
art appear only the sport of a gentleman’s leisure. Blake 
could be patronised; with Hogarth, Smith is less at his 
ease. Hogarth’s gusto is disturbing; his zest for wild 
people and disreputable places distresses John Thomas. 
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Demy 8vo. 10s net. 

CONTENTS :—Preface ; Bishop Roderick and Renaissance Pacifism ; 
The French “ Civilians,” Roman Law and the New Monarchy ; William 


Postel, World Peace through World Power; Sully and his Grand 
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William Bolts. A Dutch Adventurer under 
John Company. By N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. Demy 
8vo. 158 net. 

This narrative of the life of William Bolts has been written in order 
to place at the dis of the historical student a considerable amount 
of valuable not hitherto available or not easily accessible, 
regarding the relations of the East India Company and its servants 
with the coantry Powers, with the natives of India in general, and with 
rival European traders during the closing years of the 18th century. 
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British North America, 1639-1870. 
By W. SMITH, Sometime Secretary of the Post Office 
Department of Canada. Royal 8vo. With 3 portraits. 
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Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
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Stanton’s aim is to ascertain whether Fourth Gospel has a is 
to be treated alongside of the Synoptic Gospels as an independent 
historical witness whose testimony cannot any more than theirs be 
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» been and still is denied by many, belongs to it 
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He has preserved for us a tale which gives us the great 
artist, and explains Smith’s disgust, for Smith hated any- 
thing low: 

Hogarth and Frank Heyman went round to Moll Key’s in Covent 
Garden. They had not been in the brothel ten minutes before 
Hogarth took out his book to draw two ladies, whose dispute bespoke 
a warm contest ; and, at last, one of them, who had taken a mouthful 
of wine or gin, squirted it in the other’s face, which so delighted 
the artist that he exclaimed; “‘ Frank, mind the b——’s mouth !” 
We have every cause to be grateful that John Thomas 

Smith was not endowed with a more imagiiative or sympa- 
thetic nature. Had he been, we certainly should not have 
had a book whose candour brings us as near to the eighteenth 
century as we can ever hope to be to an age so different 
from ours, an age much of whose art is a cloak and an 
evasion rather than an interpretation. Nollekens’ Life 
should go on the shelves with Walpole’s Letters, Boswell's 
Johnson and Wesley’s Journal. 


MR. MIDDLETON MURRY’S CRITICISM 


Aspects of Literature. By J. MippLeToN Murry. W. 
Collins and Co. 10s. net. 

We remember Mr. Murry as editor of Rhythm, a too 
luscious oasis that bloomed for a year in the 1912 desert of 
English periodicals. We remember him as the author of 
a good short story and of a better poem ; we also remember 
an acute study of Dostoevsky, whose extravagant passion 
has so strong an attraction for the English mind (perhaps 
the most rhetorical in Europe), and whose vogue is in large 
measure responsible for the marked revival of interest in 
our own Elizabethans, 

Mr, Murry is now editor of the <Athenwum, a literary 
weekly with a very high standard of criticism and, what is 
perhaps more, coherence in its preferences and dislikes, to 
which he himself has contributed some of his best critical 
work. 

Temperamentally, Mr. Murry is a poet, and he relies 
chiefly in his criticism upon his intuitions and _predi- 
lections which are those of a poet and a man of taste. He 
shows a strong bias, in spite of his plea in the intro- 
duction for impersonal criticism: ‘The function of true 
criticism is to establish a definite hierarchy among the 
artists of the past as well as to test the production of the 
present; by the combination of these activities it asserts 
the organic unity of all art.” We think even Mr. Murry 
would be hard put to it to establish such a hierarchy ; for 
given variation in the temperament of readers, such a 
structure would hardly be left standing two days. In the 
art of criticism one gets out of a work of art what one wants 
to find in it, and any work of art is capable of having shafts 
sunk into it from different angles with the result that the 
Specimens extracted are different. Criticism which says 
“Shakespeare,” ‘“ Milton,” “ Keats,” “ Shelley,” “ Words- 
worth,” as though each word stood for a jewel of a definite 
number of carats is useless; and to test modern production 
without a preliminary definition of constants is worse than 
useless. Let us by all means give marks for sublimity, 
intensity, penetration, but let us recognise that even this can 
never be anything but a somewhat slapdash method. We 
suspect Mr. Murry to be of those by whom, to quote Mr. 
‘Eliot, “once a poet is accepted, his reputation is seldom 
disturbed for better or worse ”—unless for the better: Yet 
Mr. Murry’s exegeses are admirable in their way. He always 
writes fervently and sometimes with passionate admiration , 
and for that we are grateful. He does so when he urges us 
to believe that Mr. Hardy’s poetry is better than his prose. 

These essays deal with “The Function of Criticism,” 
“The Religion of Rousseau,” “The Poetry of Edward 
Thomas,” “ Mr. Yeats’ Swan Song,” “ American Poetry,” 
“Ronsard,” “The Present Condition of English Poetry,” 
“The Nostalgia of Mr. Masefield,” and “Shakespeare 
Criticism.” When Mr. Murry is writing about his personal 
predilections, then we find him most admirable. His essays 


upon “ The Present Condition of English Poetry,” “‘ American 
Poetry,” “Shakespeare Criticism” are of the first excel- 
lence, for in these he forgets that he is applying a critical 
method still in process of evolution, and his very wide 
reading and balanced judgment show to best advantage. 
The article on “ Shakespeare Criticism ” is an entertaining 
disquisition on Shakespeare’s commentators. 

His essay on Mr. Yeats, on the other hand, overlooks 
several important points. To talk of the “ seeming-strong 
vernacular of literary Dublin” (does he exclude Synge ?) is 
mischievous of him, for Mr. Yeats has developed a very 
rich, vivid, imaged diction of his own. He remains the 
most exquisite of our poets writing in a minor key, and his 
later work has such a lustre as perhaps we shall not see 
again. Indeed, the Wild Swans at Coole, to which par- 
ticularly Mr. Murry takes exception, contain some of Mr. 
Yeats’ most beautiful lines : 

i Unweariedly still, lover by lover, 
They paddle in the cold 
Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old, 
Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 

This is certainly not “ passionate ” in Mr. Murry’s sense, 
but it is passionate with a rare intensity of beauty. 
The truth is, Mr. Murry is a romantic, and a romantic ona 
grand scale. His opening passage to the essay on Edward 
Thomas is a fine piece of rhetoric in a style which to-day is 
almost never practised. He exercises that faculty, too, in 
expressing his gratitude to Mr. Hardy, but neither passages 
are, accurately speaking, criticism. After all, Mr. Murry is 
a poet who looks in art “for that touch (which) is potent 
to soothe our fitful fever.”’ For he, too, feels misunder- 
stood ; he, too, is the febrile questioner, and the acuteness 
of his sympathy with this strain in other writers may please, 
but it nullifies his efforts to evolve a pure exsthetic. 


THE BOLSHEVIK CONTRA MUNDUM 
The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. By Brertranp 


Russett. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 
Terrorism and Communism. By Kari Kavutsky. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Kerripce. Allen and Unwin. 6s. net. 


Mr. Russell and Herr Kautsky, though temperamentally 
very dissimilar, have much in common in their attitude 
towards the Russian Communists. Each book is eminently 
philosophical, the German Germanically and conscientiously 
heavy, the other with all the deftness and lightness of 
British journalism. Mr. Russell went to Russia a believer in 
Communism ; after five weeks he came out definitely and 
strongly opposed to Bolshevism. Herr Kautsky, a dis- 
tinguished Socialist, living far nearer to the shadow of 
Moscow, became rather earlier just as definitely and strongly 
opposed to Bolshevism, and has, in consequence, become 
a kind of Aunt Sally for Lenin and the Third Internationale 
to throw stones at. The main objections to both critics 
are the same, and can be reduced to very simple terms. 
What shocks Mr. Russell is that the Bolsheviks’ attitude 
towards Bolshevism is religious. He more than once com- 
pares it to Islam, and maintains that the state of mind of 
Lenin and his followers is not unlike that of the early suc- 
cessors of Muhammad. Marx is the Prophet and Das 
Capital the Koran; the belief is held with fanaticism, 
and everyone who does not accept as fanatically the 
Communist interpretation of Marxism “is crushed without 
mercy.” From this there follows the Bolshevik contempt of 
democracy, freedom of speech and of the Press, and what Mr. 
Russell would call the scientific spirit. It is the religion of 
Bolshevism which also gives rise to the doctrine of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, in the form, at least, in 
which that doctrine insists upon the right and necessity of a 
class-conscious minority seizing power and forcing Com- 
munism upon a reluctant majority. Herr Kautsky makes 
the same point when he says that the Bolshevik system 
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BRITISH PAINTING. 
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perspective. 
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By ALETHEA CHAPLIN. With 10 Plates and 2 Maps. 


7s. 6d. net 
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and the use of words. 
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OUTLINES OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERA- 
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By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 6s. net 
An abridgment (with special attention. to Poetry) of Mr. 
Williams's “Modern English Writers,” now in its second im- 
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IN LEADING STRINGS. 
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THE PICCADILLY WIZARD 
THE WIZARD OF DEVON 


HE fame of the wizard of Devon is spreading. Not alone in the 

highways and byways of glorious Devon is he content to weave 

his spells. Should this be doubted, the sight of his busy staff and 

waiting customers at Calder House will banish scepticism. But to 
continue in the more familiar first person. 

It was the Earl and Countess of Winchilsea who first proclaimed 
me as a wizard. It came about in this wise. His lordship some years 
ago visited an exhibition at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
and while boarding an omnibus had the misfortune to have his gold 
keyless repeating watch stolen. Scotland Yard tried, and failed to 
recover it. As a last resource her ladyship wrote asking my advice about 
the loss. I prontised to recover it, but stated it would be useless to 
try until just one year had elapsed. I then had a presentiment that 
I should find it at a place very near the Garrick Club. The first time 
I sought it I found it. Imagine the joy of the Earl and Countess on 
getting it back. They immediately wired to me, “ It is the long-lost 
darling. Letter follows." The letter followed in due course, and paid 
me all sorts of tributes, and stated that I was a wizard. Not only 
do I succeed in tracing stolen property, but on occasion catch the culprit. 


The riots in Whitehall in connection with the out-of-work demon- 
stration last month are still fresh in our minds, and it will be remem- 
bered that some windows were smashed, including a jeweller’s window 
in the Strand, when /3,000 value was alleged to have been stolen. 
It happened that I was in the vicinity at the time, saw the culprit 
running, gave chase, passed all the others, caught the fugitive at the 
top of Bedford Street, handed him over to the constable and inspector, 
who quickly followed. I attended and gave evidence at Bow Street 
and also at the Sessions when the prisoner was tried. On 
November 16th I received the following letter : 


“ Sir—The Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis desires to 
convey to you the expression of his thanks for the valuable assist- 
ance rendered by you on the 18th of October, resulting in the arrest 
of a man who was implicated with others in committing a serious 
jewel robbery. In helping to bring about the arrest of this man 
you have performed a public service, which is much appreciated 
by the Commissioner,”’ etc. 


I cannot say who was the first to call me the wizard of Devon, but 
one of the most recent is the reliable Russian furrier, Zerdin, of Oxford 
Street, who has had the goodness to tell the world that the one to 
whom he owes most for his abnormal success in business is the wizard, 
The Editor of Truth has given the Piccadilly prefix as the heading to 
two whole pages of Truth Christmas Number. No one was more 
surprised or delighted to see it for the first time on Saturday than 
the wizard himself. Buy a copy, or ask me to send a free one, and 
read for yourself all about the magic. 


I have drawn attention to the fact that I was asked to collect from 
a rival firm silver for which an offer of {50 had been made, and which 
was sold by me at public auction for {236. The lady will have this 
amount less the usual auctioneer’s commission, and after what others 
call the disastrous knock-out have had their little gamble—so often a 
losing game for them at my sales. 


There is no need to excel at mathematics to determine which firm's 
offer the owner should have accepted. After communicating the result, 
I received the following letter, dated November 19th, 1920: “ Dear 
Sir,—I am much obliged for your letter telling me of the quite extra- 
ordinary good price realised by my silver—nearly four times more 
than the offer which I had almost thought of accepting! Thank 
you very much for all you have done for me in the matter. Yours 
faithfully, ." This is a literal transcript of the letter. It is 
very wonderful, reader, that the Editor of Truth should have said 
** Nowhere else will you get a better price "’ ? 


A question to the sceptical. Should I have the courage to make 
these statements week after week if they were not true? I make 
another. I was asked to include in my auction sales two pieces which 
the vendor thought were genuinely old. Proof was then given me 
that they had been sold as described. Still I refused to offer them. 
They were taken back to a Bond Street firm quite recently, the money 
returned in full, and so far no writ has been served on me for what the 
lawyers would call disparagement of title. 

I value, buy, and sell at auction jewels, ancient plate, old Sheffield 
modern silver, motor-cars, etc. Rare stamps and stamp collections 
purchased. Special experts for porcelain, engravings, pictures, works 
of art. Auction and Estate Agents. Valuations for all purposes, 
inventories made for probate, fire and other insurances, household 
effects, etc.—castle or cottage. 

W. E. HURCOMB, Calder House (corner of Dover Street), Picca- 
dilly, W. Telephone, Regent 475.—[{ADVT.] 
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‘* proceeds on the naive assumption that there really exists 
an absolute truth, and that the Communists alone are in 
possession of that truth.”’ There can be no doubt that this 
is the real indictment against the Bolsheviks. It raises the 
whole question, to which Mr. Russell returns again and again 
in his book, whether Communism and Socialism can be 
established by a cataclysmic revolution, and whether, even 
if it can, the process of cataclysmic revolution will not destroy 
more good than it creates and create more evil than it 
destroys. Mr. Russell himself remains to his last page a be- 
liever in Communism and a—rather shaky—optimist. 
But five weeks of Russia have changed him from a revolu- 
tionary—if, indeed, he ever really was one—into a reformist 
of the reformists. He has, we may safely prophesy, taken 
his seat definitely as an Aunt Sally by the side of Herr 
Kautsky and the growing list of those who reject Moscow’s 
conditions. Thus the old split in the Internationale, which 
used to appear so academic, has become one of the most 
burning questions of international politics. So burning is it 
that the next generation may well see it set the whole world 
in flames. Mr. Russell’s book helps to put the whole question 
fairly and squarely before our eyes. He is a hostile witness 
from the Bolsheviks’ point of view, but he remains through- 
‘ out the philosopher who is consciously striving not to allow 
the scales of bias to obscure his vision. Though he dislikes 
the Bolsheviks and their ways, he again and again insists 
that they are not angels or devils, but “ merely bold and 
able men attempting with great skill an almost impossible 
task.”” His descriptions of what he actually saw in Russia 
are often admirable, particularly his description of a 
Bolshevik pageant. Given the fact of so many merits, we 
cannot avoid finally asking ourselves why such a book leaves 
us in the end with a distinct sense of disappointment. To 
answer this adequately would lead us into an inquiry into 
the psychology of Mr. Russell as a social philosopher, a task 
which would carry us beyond the limits of a review. We can 
therefore only record the fact as a personal experience 
that the book leaves us with the final impression of a kind of 
intellectual thinness, This may be due, in part, to its 
obviously journalistic origin and to its lack of consecutive- 
ness and cohesiveness. But it is also, we believe, due to the 
fact that Mr. Russell, despite the obvious brilliance of his 
writing and the penetration of his thought, has not thought 
through his social philosophy. 


A PRETTY FANCY 


The Gloss of Youth. By Horace Howarp Furness, 
Jun. Lippincott. 4s. 6d. net. 


This brief within-doors idyll—no man dare name it a play, 
and the author will not—is all concerned with the pretty 
fancy that Shakespeare, middle-aged and much discouraged 
by the later popular preference for his “‘ romantic ” comedies 
ever such works as Hamlet and Macbeth, finds comfort in 
the play-acting society of a fourteen-year-old boy named 
Oliver Cromwell (“ the son of the Putney brewer ”’) and of 
John Milton, the little son of the rich scrivener who lives 
in Bread Street. The dialogue is skilfully woven, and Mr. 
Furness (joint editor of 4 New Variorum Edition of the 
Works of William Shakespeare) makes his characters speak 
real Elizabethan English, a beautiful and refreshing speech 
with no Wardour Street tawdriness about it. Of course we 
may say of Mr. Furness’ hero what we all say of other 
people’s pen-portraits of the greatest poet who ever graced 
the world, “This is not Shakespeare.” For, observe, do we 
not all fashion Shakespeare as we are prone to fashion God 
—in our own image? In this case, one fancies, however, 
the noble Phantasm might find the compliment not wholly 
distasteful. Mr. Furness’ Shakespeare is neither a Fleet 
Street Don Juan nora University professor, nor The World’s 
Champion Hieroglyph: he is a figure fanciful, droll and 
tender, not unlike the very nice father of a very nice family : 
one of those whimsical families where the Private Joke is 
cultivated. And, thank heaven, that naughty Miss Fitton 


has for a while been forgotten. Or, rather—and here we 
quarrel with our author—she seems never to have been 
able to have troubled the poet’s orthodoxy. For there is 
something a trifle sorry, a trifle crestfallen about Mr. Furness’ 
bard. Never could such a man have been accused of 
harbouring “a tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide.”’ And 
such a charge is, to our fancy, an essential. “In every 
artist,”’ says Goethe, “ there is a germ of daring,” and this 
“* daring ” one may hazard need not display itself solely in a 
sort of headstrongness of imagination or impudent precision 
of vocabulary. No; it will often prompt the artist to 
escapades in life itself—even Wordsworth was a revolu- 
tionary and father of an illegitimate child. Behold the 
lives of the poets and mark how often it is this very un- 
expected, odd and often incompatible daring in the man that 
brings his life (and with it his works, alas) to wreck! 
There have been many artists wanting in constancy, many 
who have been weak, but there has never been one who, 
facing new possibilities of life, turned a neutral and refused 
either to embrace them or to make the heroic gesture of 
abnegation. Experience intrigues the artist too much for 
that. This valour of spirit seems wanting in the Shakespeare 
of our author. Yet, were the portrait in this brief episode 
less interesting than it is, these pages would be worth 
perusal for two reasons: first, it is good to think about 
Shakespeare, and second, it is good to think about his rival— 
he had but one—Nature, which he has perhaps symbolised 
as Prospero. Let us think then about Shakespeare in 
the unpedagogic way in which Mr. Furness offers himself 
as guide. Shakespeare was a man; that is a fact too often 
passed over; there should be something familiar in our 
reverence for his work, or out of the largeness of his humanity 
his shade will laugh at us. And when we have thought 
about Shakespeare in the kind of way this book invites, 
let us devote a minute’s consideration to that other wonder 
it, displays to us—the overlapping in time of genius upon 
genius. Shakespeare did well: he created Hamlet and 
Falstaff, Lear and Othello in the space of a few years, but 
Nature did better, in the same space creating a Cromwell 
anda Milton. For the prodigality of Nature receives but too 
little acknowledgment at this hour, when superstition has 
taken the form of a search for a superman. A talent for 
believing that Nature, Prospero, the Eternal Conjuror, is 
not turned a seedy, incapable dotard, but has many a 
heartily-kicking rabbit yet hidden in his dim and cavernous 
top-hat, is a dower of Fortune not to be despised. Mr. 
Furness, by conducting Shakespeare, Milton and Cromwell 
on to one stage—a gathering historically possible—without, 
one may be bound, intending to do any such thing, reads 
us a pleasant little sermon in the form of a pretty fancy on 
our duty toward the Conjuror; that is, to give Prospero 
what every Conjuror needs—a moment’s chance to show 
his skill; for even while he is at his apparently empty patter 
the unseen miracle goes forward. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Contemporary Portraits. By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON 
West. Fisher Unwin. 18s. net. 

The tradition that Government offices are homes of 
happy idleness dies hard. Lively journals like The Oul, 
started, though Sir Algernon West does not say so, by 
the late Lord Glenesk, were probably responsible for the 
misconception. ‘‘ Establish,” it said, “on your first 
atrival the reputation of coming late; if punctual at first 
you will find it difficult to correct so pernicious a habit.” 
In the distant Palmerstonian days young Foreign Office 
clerks do certainly seem to have taken their duties in the 
spirit of frivolity. But their chiefs were not idle, even in 
the quietest of times. A visitor at the Foreign Office 
learnt with some astonishment that Lord Hammond was 
absent. “ Well, sir,” explained the loyal door-keeper, 
“he has gone to a funeral, and it’s the only day’s pleasure 
he has had for four years.” And Lord Hammond was by 
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WAR, STARVATION, AND 
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But a remnant of the Nation 
survives and MUST be saved 
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them hope before Xmas dawns, 
the darkest Xmas in Armenia’s 
history. 
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no means the only one of Sir Algernon West's contemporaries 
to spend his life for the public, and indeed to die for it. 
The idea that such men go absolutely without popular 
recognition is probably wrong. It might puzzle the 
passenger on the motor-bus to tell one who the Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the Education Office might be at the 
moment, or who was the Controller of the Stationery 
Office. None the less, administrators like Lord Farrer 
and Lord Blackford have left conspicuous reputations 
behind them, and even some of Sir Algernon’s minor 
characters—Sir Ralph Thompson of the War Office, for 
example—are not forgotten in the neighbourhood of White- 
hall at any rate. 

Several of the eminent persons portrayed by Sir Algernon 
West have already undergone the honour of full-length 
biography or the copious editing of their correspondence. 
It must be confessed that such productions provoke yawns, 
partly because the careers are inevitably divorced from 
action, partly because discretion is apt to obtrude itself, 
and the reader feels that he is only skimming the surface 
of events. Besides, even in the days of red-tape, many 
important transactions were accomplished by word of 
mouth, and the record has perished. ‘‘ Never leave 
memoranda behind you,” a wise old official advised a 
promising junior; “they are”safe to be used against you 
by your successor.”’ Since the “ Life” or ‘‘ Papers ”’ 
frequently disappoint, these lively sketches by Sir Algernon 
West should be sure of a welcome. Lord Sandford is 
rather curtly dismissed, and his successor at the Education 
Office, Patrick Cumin, is not mentioned at all. Yet to 
Cumin was really due the code for which Mundella took 
the credit ; he was, besides, a contributor to the Saturday 
Review in the days of Douglas Cook, and at one time 
Macaulay's secretary. Sir Algernon, too, is rather inclined 
to let off explosive officials like Sir Anthony Panizzi and 
Sir Henry Cole with less than their due allowance of 
criticism. When *we remember the prodigious turmoil 
that Cole contrived to create at South Kensington, some- 
times rightly, sometimes wrongly, the remark that he was 
not of those who hid their lanterns under bushels seems 
somewhat to understate the case. But, on the whole, 
Sir Algernon contrives to do justice to a group of function- 
aries who, if they differed widely in personal character, 
were of one mind in their devotion to the State. That is 
a capital story that Lord Farrer, after much demur, declined 
to meet Lord Courtney at lunch because he was a bimetal- 
list. There you get unbending Roman virtue with a 
vengeance. At the opposite extreme of behaviour, we are 
told an anecdote of Sir Ralph Lingen and a burglar, whom 
he so overwhelmed with politeness that the man quietly 
remained seated in the hall until Sir Ralph had fetched a 
constable. That is where the grand manner tells. 

Sir Algernon West allows himself greater scope with 
two of his contemporaries, Lord Welby and Sir Robert 
Morant. Lord Welby’s oddities, which concealed an 
uncommonly direct and comprehensive intelligence, are 
hit off most divertingly. The Downing Street myth that 
on the chimney-piece of the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury stood a statuette of the British taxpayer, to which 
he did frequent obeisance, is better founded than most 
myths. There can be no doubt that the Treasury in 
Welby’s days was a terror to the spending departments, 
and Sir Robert Meade barely exaggerated its despotism 
when, on being summoned from the Colonial Office to a 
conference, he inquired if he had not better bring his own 
coals with him, lest an excess should be caused on the 
vote for fuel and light. Sir Algernon leaves Lord Salisbury’s 
attack on the Treasury of 1900, which nearly made Sir 
Francis Mowatt resign, a mystery. The explanation 
unoflicially offered at the time was that the javelin was 
aimed at Lord Welby, who, as a matter of fact, had retired 
six years previously. Prime Ministers who suddenly 
descend from the clouds are apt to cause a commotion 
among the host of the salaried. As for Sir Robert Morant, 





Sir Algernon reproduces the Times obituary notice, an 
excellent tribute to the true founder of the Ministry of 
Health. 


THE ART OF THE EMPLOYER 

Personnel Administration, its Principles and Practice. Ry 
Orpway Trap and Henry C. Metcatr. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company (6 and 8 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4), 
33s. net. 

Mind and Work: the Psychological Factors in Industry 
and Commerce. By Cnartes S. Myers. University 
of London Press. 6s. net. 


We are not accustomed, on this side of the Atlantic, to 
the expression “ personnel administration,” by which the 
authors mean the organisation and direction of a staff 
engaged in industrial enterprise. But let not the British 
reader be repelled by the title. “ Administrators,” say the 
authors, “are dealing with human beings—personalities 
whose inherent tendencies and impulses, whose charac- 
teristic reactions, whose hopes and aspirations, are being 
revealed by the study of human behaviour.” The problem 
of “ how industrial procedure can be best adapted to this 
human nature” is one of technical training for the em- 
ployer or manager. Heretofore the capitalist entrepreneur 
has usually thought little and learned less of how to adapt 
the processes of his enterprise to the human nature that 
he was, with the object of profit, hiring in the market. 
“Water abundant and labour docile” used to be stated 
by “real estate agents” as part of the recommendation 
of factory sites. In the twentieth century labour is no 
longer merely docile; and the time has come when the 
successful entrepreneur, finding his instinctive “smell of 
the market insufficient,” must learn how to evoke and 
direct the “ reactions” that successful conduct of a co- 
operative enterprise requires. In short, the employer 
must nowadays become a scientific professional, into whose 
technical training no small amount of psychology will enter. 
Consequently, Messrs. Tead and Metcalf provide him with 
a text-book of more than five hundred pages, beginning 
with “Human Values in Industry,” describing how to 
recruit a factory staff, analysing the effect of various factory 
conditions, explaining how “ executives ” (that is, foremen 
and managers) can be selected and trained, developing the 
devices of “job analysis and job specification,” costing 
and audit, and concluding with a valuable demonstration 
of the advantages of Collective Bargaining, Shop Com- 
mittees, Employers’ Associations and even “ National 
Industrial Councils.” It is a book which even successful 
employers and experienced managers on this side (where 
we feel that we know all these things by our business in- 
tuition) would do well to ponder over. Doubtless, it is 
all merely “ common sense,” but that is just what science 
always is, common sense systematised. For want of that 
systematisation not a few employers and managers are 
falling short to-day. 

Dr. Myers develops much the same theme as the American 
authors, but in a different way. With him the psychology 
is predominant and the practical application only incidental. 
Moreover, he is more detailed in his exposition of the value 
of “ Movement Study,” “ Fatigue Study ” and “ Selection 
Study”; and more intent on conversion in his chapters 
on “ Restriction of Output,” “ Systems of Payment ” and 
** Industrial Unrest,’ on which he has new and suggestive 
psychological comments. 

Unfortunately, these lessons are only slowly learned in 
Great Britain to-day, where employers are apt to be im- 
patient at anything that seems an encroachment on their 
autocracy, and workmen are resentful of anything that 
appears to imply a perpetuation of private, profitmaking. 
But, as Messrs. Tead and Metcalf point out, “ under any 
or all systems of industrial ownership, the problem of 
human relationship and adjustment between managers 
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The Photograph is of a Gentleman in the Diplomatic 
Service who keeps fit by MAXALDING. 


Published by permission (with mask). 


By MAXALDING you can rid yourself of Constipation, Indigestion, 
Malassimilation, Rheumatism, Lack of Will-Power, Loss of Self-Con- 
fidence, Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, and other Functional Weak- 
nesses in a period of one to three months. 

MAXALDING is not difficult to learn, and the movements are very 
interesting to practise; like most great ideas it is simple and easy 
—when you know the way. » 

The movements for the eradication of Functional disorders are each 
devised specially for the particular complaint one may be suffering 
from, according to age, sex, and special circumstances. 

Men and women who have lost control of the abdominal muscles 
are given movements which will counteract a tendency to over-stout- 
ness, It must be added, however, that actual corpulency requires a 
rather extended course of treatment. 

On the other hand, Constipation, the source of so many disorders 
and much ill-health, can be permanently cured by MAXALDING in 
a iod of three days to one month; this is guaranteed. 

ost Functional Disorders have their origin in the stomach, and we 
do not know of any one but Mr. Saldo—the originator of MAXALDING 
—who can cure, or even honestly claim to cure constipation by a 
series of perfectly natural movements. 

We know there are Medicines and Drugs, but the effect of these 
is only temporary at the best, and they always have a debilitating effect 
upon the system. 

For the increase of Nervous Energy or the making of straight and 
strong backs and the building up of a beautiful body other movements 
are given which must inevitably bring about the desired result. 

By MAXALDING you soon begin to accumulate a store of nervous 
force, and you can use this extra energy in ways most pleasurable 
and profitable to yourself. 

The great strength course is prepared for the young athlete or would- 
be athlete, but—and this is very important—by MAXALDING the 
muscular system is not and cannot be, developed at the expense of the 
internal organs or nervous system. 

The basic principle underlying MAXALDING is CONTROL. Control 
of the Muscular System ; Control of the Nervous System ; Control of all 
the Functions of the Human Body. 

The effect upon the mind of this CONTROL is a sense of power, 
a feeling of joyousness. 


MAXALDING means: 
more LIFE and—more JOY in Life. 


Mr. M. Saldo who evolved MAXALDING has created 16 world’s 
records for strength and endurance. 


Although not a Physician, Doctors send him patients whose only 
hope of a cure is by MAXALDING. He has been practising privately 
for ten years, and amongst his pupils and patients are Dr. Cathcart, 
of Harley Street, the most famous authority on breathing in the world 
—who sends patients to Mr. Saldo; Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister 
of Australia; the Grand Duke Michael; the Rev. Father Bernard 
Vaughan, &c., &c. 

Mr. Saldo is as far ahead of ordinary Physical Culturists as the 
modern surgeon is of the old “ village sawbones.” 

Write for the Booklet entitled ‘“‘ MAXALDING,” explain fully 
your requirements, whether they be the eradication of a functional 
disorder, the development of a perfect body, the increase of nervous 
energy, or the acquisition of great strength. 

Your inquiry will cost you nothing and commit you to nothing, 
yet your desires may be realised beyond your expectations. 


Address your letter to : 


MAXALDING, 
97 New Stone Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


NTI. CU 


| Get the Best 
for Christmas 


Whether you are thinking of your own home circle 
or of other homes which you wish to cheer— | 





Remember that “ P.R.”’ Christmas Specialities 
are literally the most appetising, the most whole- 
some and the most balanced Foods you can get. 
This statement will strike you as exaggerated 
only if you have never had the good fortune to 
taste these superlatively pure products. And 
taste is not all: they are as digestible as they 
are attractive. 














“P,R.” COFFE E. 

Very fine quality, lightly 

roasted. Aids digestion and 

does not cause sleeplessness 

or affect the nerves. Perfect 
flavour. 





“P.R.”’ Xmas Puddings, 
Mince Pies, Cakes, 
Sponge Cakes, 
Fancy Biscuits, 
Sunfood, &c. 


See eePe eee teseesesetees 
SOC ROC eee eeeeeeeeeeees 

. 
Peace teeeeeeseeeeeeeess 


Seeeeereseseeseoes 





Send a Postcard 
for the ‘ P.R.’ List of 
Xmas Good Things, 
and carriage paid terms, and 
Be Sure and Order Early 
to avoid disappointment. 


The WALLACE ‘P.R.’ FOODS Co. Ltd., 


46 Tottesham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 
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“FOUR-MINUTE 
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. *{ BOOKS \ 
By Dr. FRANK CRANE: $ —THE GIFTS THAT N 
The Apostle of Common Sense. { WELD THE BONDS ; 
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—- 


EN most delightful pocket-size volumes— y of 
. 400 Four-Minute pee, = = human y f) 
subjects—1,600 pages—in semi-flexible Artcraft 3 
Binding, richly embossed and modelled. These > F RIENDSHIP ! 
tabloid essays are masterpieces that amuse, — 
entertain, provoke thought, give wholesome = we 
counsel. Here are a few of the 400 titles :-— Kenppppgpthtl? 
The Art of Making Mistakes—The Coming of Democracy—-How to 
© to Sleep—Hunting a Job—How to be Interesting—A Kind Word for 
the Capitalist—Tobacco—The Home—The Fat Man—How to Live a 
Hundred Years—The Road to Hell, etc., etc. 
10 Volumes ove £2 2s. (Carriage Charge, is. Extra.) 





APPROVAL ORDER FORM. 
To Funk & WaGNALis Co., N.8. 
134 Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 4. 


Please send me the set of “ Four-minute Essays.” I will, within 5 days, 
either (a) send 42s. in payment (or first payment of 6s. and six further monthly 
payments of 6s.) or (6) return the book. 
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and managed, and amongst workers, remains; and it 
remains as substantially the same problem.” With the 
increasing complication of any nationalised industry, in 
substitution for the small master or the merely local firm, 
the problem becomes, indeed, more intricate. It is all 
the difference between the village blacksmith and the 
United States Steel Corporation. The need for “ profes- 
sionalising ’’ our employers is pressing. It is time that 
there was an Institute of Industrial Managets, insisting 
on a technical qualification. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The War for Monarchy. By J. A. Farrer. Swarthmore Press. 15s. 
net. 

Those who take a cynical delight in the reflection that the human 
race travels in circles will no doubt enjoy this book. It covers the 
period from 1793-1815 and deals not so much with military as with 
political history, with the real, rather than the ostensible, aims of the 
belligerents, with the origin of the war and with its results, rather than 
with its battles. One is left wondering whether, a hundred years 
hence, at the close perhaps of another world war, historians will be 
delving into the records of the present time, striving to apportion the 
blame, and incidentally writing the same story, in general outline, as 
Mr. Farrer has attempted here. For the speeches were the same, the 
lies were the same, in 1793 as in 1914. One other point deserves 
mention. Mr. Farrer never fails to give references to his originals. 
This habit should be too normal to excite comment and praise, but 
unfortunately it is not. The book is admirably indexed. 


The Great Rebuilding. By DeNnston FuNNELL. Parsons. 15s. net. 
Mr. Funnell is a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institute, and his book 
makes one fancy he knows more about bricks and mortar than about 
human beings. Social Reconstruction is a subject which is engrossing 
the minds of most of those who take any interest in public affairs 
to-day, and the work of an author of no marked political bias is in 
some ways a useful contribution to the general discussion. But it 
does not present a workable scheme. Human beings are not uniform 
bricks, 9 inches by 44 by 24, and even if they were the builder would 
soon discover that they would not “‘ stay put.”” The beautiful mathe- 
matical accuracy of Mr. Funnell’s devolution schemes could never 
survive outside the covers of his book. But inside it does at least 
rouse one’s admiration of the exceedingly tidy mind of the author. 


Women as Army Surgeons. By FLora Murray, C.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Flora Murray’s account of the work of the Women’s Hospital 
Corps during the war, of its struggle against the prejudice and red-tape 
of the War Office, and of its final victory—even over the Surveyor of 
Taxes in 1919—will interest not only those who came in direct contact 
with the Corps but all who care for the improvement of the status of 
women. The book forms an interesting commentary, too, on the 
business methods of Government Departments. No one who knows 
Dr. Flora Murray could accuse her of being unbusinesslike, but, like 
most women, she has a temperamental impatience with red-tape. 
Only a consciousness of their own efficiency and a burning desire to 
be of service could have enabled her and Dr. Garrett Anderson to 
persist in the face of the snubs, the needless delays, and the offensive 
patronage which were their constant lot. This book, like al] the 
other war reminiscences, makes one wonder how on earth the Allies 
muddled through to victory. Is it possible that the German Head- 
quarters was even more bound by stupid regulations, even less accessible 
to ordinary common sense ? 


The Fan Book. By McIver Percivar. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

We read somewhere recently that, for purposes of coquetry, the 
cigarette has taken the place of the fan. It is rather a pity—from the 
collector’s point of view; cigarettes, or even cigarette-holders, will 
hardly provide as engrossing a hobby as fans. For it must be engrossing 
or Mr. Percival would hardly have taken the trouble to compile this 
really erudite book with its beautiful illustrations. He tells us not 
only about individual fans, about different kinds of fans, about 
materials and paints and embroideries, but he deals with fan-making 
and the Worshipful Company of Fan Makers who petitioned Queen 
Anne for a charter in 1709 and who later admitted stick-makers also. 
There is a chapter devoted to a “Who’s Who” of Fan Painters, 
Printers, and Designers, and another to notes on books for Fan Col- 
lectors. But we grieve to say that he omits any mention of our favourite 
fan. It is not very beautiful, nor even very rare—being in fact a large 
dried palm leaf—but it does keep you cool on a hot day. 


Old and New in the Countryside. By Vicroria pe Bunsen. Long- 
mans, 9s. net. 

We do not know quite why books like this are written, Perhaps 
the author fancies that a later generation will be grateful for pictures 
of a countryside that has passed away, and perhaps the author is 
right. But for most of us the old regime is too familiar to be picturesque. 





The days of family prayers are not quite lost in the mists of antiquity ; 
the rector and the squire persist and even the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union has not quite destroyed the reverence in which they are held, 
But Miss de Bunsen writes graphically and invests her descriptions 
with a pleasing glamour. Possibly, the grandchildren of some present- 
day purchaser will find the book on 4 dusty top-shelf and hail it with 
all the enthusiasm which we might bestow on a similar record of country 
life in Miss Austen’s day. " 


The Tanganyika Territory: Characteristics and Potentialities. By 
F. S. Joerson. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

Only the title of this book is dry. The book itself is eminently 
readable ; might, indeed, be read aloud—which is praise. It consists 
largely of illustrative anecdote about the natives of German East 
Africa, lightly strung together by Mr. Joelson’s own generalisations, 
These we are perhaps inclined to distrust. Certainly Mr. Joelson has 
lived in East Africa and we have not, but when we stumble on such 
a remark as “‘Mohammedanism is a lustful religion that not only 
permits plurality but tolerates uncontrolled sexual promiscuity ”—a 
statement which one can check without visiting Africa—we find our- 
selves wondering how far his other generalisations can be trusted. 
Undoubtedly, the reader should bear constantly in mind that he is 
looking through the spectacles of the typical British Empire-builder— 
the man who can perhaps “handle” natives successfully, but never 
attempts to put himself actually in their shoes. 


The Book of Good Hunting. By Henry Newsotr. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is an anthology of hunting stories extracted from the books 
of such famous hunters as Gordon Cumming, Samuel Baker, Charles 
Baldwin, Drummond and Collyns. The public attitude to hunting 
of all kinds, especially to big-game hunting, has changed in the last 
twenty years. Books suchas those of Seton Thompson or Schiling have 
shown that an interest in and a knowledge of animals is not necessarily 
or best expressed by killing them. Still, some of the old hunters, 
especially a man like Sir Samuel Baker, had a real love for animals ; 
he was sickened by the job of killing, and protests against the shooting 
of elephants at their watering places as a “ kind of midnight murder.” 
As a relief to the more prosaic accounts of the hunters, Sir Henry 
Newbolt gives us selections from Masefield’s Reynard and he 
prefaces the book with an essay on the ethics of sport which is worth 
reading by any who wish to understand the spirit of the desert man 
who defends hunting. Stanley Wood’s illustrations show a remarkable 
power of rendering action. There is a wonderful little drawing showing 
a tiger in the act of springing. 


Q. Horati Flacci Carminum Liber Quintus a Rudyardo Kipling et 
Carolo Graves anglice redditus. Oxford: B. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Some years before the war Mr. Kipling made a form-lesson on the 

** Regulus * Ode of Horace into a short story, adding at the end a 

Horatian Ode in English on the smells of the science master. He 

described it as from the Fifth Book of the Odes. Now this poem, with 

two others from Mr. Kipling and twelve from Mr. Graves, is offered 
as the complete book, with Latin on the other side of the page, con- 
jectures of Bentley, etc. Other Latin versions are given in an Appendix, 
which rather spoils the idea of an original text. Truth to tell, all this 
Latin apparatus will bore many readers, though the pretence of a 
learned Preface by Mr. A. D. Godley has its humorous points. As 
it is impossible to translate Horace, the best thing is to imitate him 
which the two authors have done with skill and aptitude. Both are 
clever at the game. Mr. Kipling stamps his occasional verse with 
his own mint, while Mr. Graves is an excellent parodist, but has rather 
hampered himself in his verses of the war by sticking too close to the 

Horatian vocabulary. His Swinburnian piece has fairly floored the 

translator. He has the Horatian neatness of phrase, and the lightness, 

too. 


The Reign of Patti, By Hermann Kuxrn. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


Our grandfathers and grandmothers were good judges of voices, 
though they were not such good judges of the merits or defects of a 
whole performance as the better critics of to-day. Yet though we 
have a far wider outlook over the world of music, the opera does not 
flourish as it did. Adelina Patti was born at Madrid of Italian p arents 
in 1843. Her public career began in 1850 and closed in 1906. Patti 
had no such rivals as Grisi had to contend with when she made her 
début, no Malibran, no Jenny Lind. She was eighteen when she sang first 
at Covent Garden. She took the audience by storm by the absolute 
beauty of every note she uttered and by the intelligence of her gestures. 
To complete artistic control of her voice, of course, she had not attained, 
in spite of a wondertul natural aplomb. For thirty-four years she was the 
undisputed queen ot the London opera ; then she was absent for ten 
years, and at the end of the decade in 1895 she returned—as unapproach- 
able as ever! Her splendid reception then was, perhaps, the crowning 
triumph of a career which had been a series of triumphs. Mr. Klein is an 
experienced musical critic and a painstaking accumulator of rec ords 
and newspaper cuttings; his book also does justice to a woman who 
as an artist never spared herself trouble, and whose nature was 
singularly sweet and generous. “There is only one Niagara,” said 
Jenny Lind; “and there is only one Patti.” 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


Gd. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo London. 











Telephone: Mayfatr 626! and 6262. 











The Hamanist 


Threepence Monthly. By Post 4d 

Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the spiritual expression 
of Socialism, as Socialism is the logical outcome of such a religion. 
The Humanist is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The January number is now ready, containing Articles by 
EDMOND HOLMES, REV. BASIL MARTIN and others.—Write to 
WATTS & CO. 17 JoHNson’s Court, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 


IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 

Nearly 200 pages. Offered for 1s. 9d., post free. Mention Offer 462. 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
stock of Rare Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—Fovyixs, 121-5 Charing Cross Road, 
London. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 
(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior ‘Commercial 
- Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
ce in Secretarial work and responsible office management 
iy the Secretariat of the College. 
There is a Special guaranteed Course for ex-Officers. 
A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 
The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 
Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning TE NEw STATESMAN. 











EVERY M™MAWN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station) Nightly at 8.15, Mats. Sat. at 2.30. 
THE MELTING POT. By Israel Zangwill. 
Monday next at 8.15. THE HONEYMOON. 

All seats booked in advance. 7/6, S/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 





A Ummons should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
seavice, which reduces their labours and enlarges their —¥ 1 hee 
Reaper. Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers. Fleet Street, E.C. 4 


THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to Southamptes Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Ru rg and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ’’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


“MHAthhreE: 
F eG, Cask, 


London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 


Design. 
Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY | 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your | 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself | 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 





























IME & TipbE 


(The Independent Weekly Review.) 


Price 
Fourpence. 
This week’s issue includes: 


** PERSONALITIES AND POWERS”: 
The Hon. Bertrand Russell. 


‘JAPANESE PRINTS”: By Clemence Dane 








Every 
Friday. 

















Obtainable at Smith’s and Wyman’s Bookstalls, 
or post free (fivepence) from the Publisher, 
88 Fleet Street, E.C. 4 

Place a regular order with your Newsagent 
to-day. 

















TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF RE MARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 58. 
An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE Aue CONSUMMATION OF THE AON 6s. 
k that will stagger many minds, but will 
A een all thinking people who seriously con- 
template the present day with fear and suspense. 
Both booka by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD ,SAMPSON, Author of 
“ Progressive Creation,” “ Progressive Redemption,” “Theou Sophia,” & 








Obtainable from the Publishers : 
| W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-11 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4; 
| or direct from the Author: 13 St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 








BOOK BARGAINS 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts All new and 
clean as published, and offered at a fraction of the published prices, 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 























MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 
1 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
The resort b. dy ~ and Book-lovers for more than Forty Years. 
nvile inspection of their large and varied Stock. 
a out-of-the-way Books. both Old and New. 














OOKS.—Dictionary National Biography, with Supplements, thin 
perer ed 10 vole, hail ee I Ge SS a oa near 


Works, 18 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £6 ; Cyclopedia of Agriculture, , £6; 


y’s Early coos Sam, 8 50s. ; 
Complete Set, 24s. ; 4 Old Glosks, 


Belgium, 158. ; Caldecott’s Pi Picture Books. 
30s.; Stuart Mason's Bi Wilde, 12s. 6d. ; Wheaiey's Pepys Diary. 10 vou 
£7 10s. ceteee phe nt Hooks Su Please 8 Catalogues 


tate Wants. Free. 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Sire, rminghar, 3,000 Books wanted. List free. 
Wanted :—Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; rd Jim, 1900, First ed. ; Youth, 1902, 
First ed. 


TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx Muoo.estone, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 








OOKS.—George Moore’s Esther Waters, signed copy, {2 2s. ; 
Du Maurier’s Trilby, 1896, The Martians, 1898, 10s. 6d. each ; Du Maurier Society 
Pictures, 1891, 2 vols., 30s. ; Stacpoole’s, The Blue Lagoon, illus. by Pogany, 

1910, 12s. 6d. ; Randolph Caldecott’s ‘ * Graphic” Pictures, 1801, 258.; Old Christmas, 
illus. by Caldecott, la paper, 1802, 30s.; Greville Memoirs, 1904, 8 vols. £2 28. ; 
Diary and Letters of me D’Arblay (Miss Burney), 7 vols., 1854, £3 3s. Walpole’ s 
Letters, 9 vols., half calf, gilt, Bickers, 1877, £7 7s.; Zola’s Novels, 25 vols, ‘in English, 
£6 6s. ; Hartshorne’s Old nglish Glasses, folio, £9'9s. ; Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, 
illus. Detmold, 1911, 363.; The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s.; Bewick’s Birds, 
large arge paper, 2 vols., 1804, ‘£4 4s.; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, 
£6 6s.; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer Night's Dream, ist Edite., 
illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each; Annals of Ireland, 7 vols., fine set, £25; Hoppé "s Studies 
from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s. ; Voltaire’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, 
specially illus., rare, £3 3s. ; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar 
teyyem. illus. by Dulac, £2 2.; Thechoray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., 

; George Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., scarce, 5s.; send also for catalogue. If you 
1, a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most pert 
bookfinder extant. Liteertes pucchansd —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s Poems, 
and any others in this edition ; Goa Stecees editions, any ; Boswell's Johnson, 
2 vols. i701: Life of a 8 ; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's Wild 
8 3 a “eh: Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 1875 ; any Ist 
atts.’ of Conrad, Henry James; sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid. 
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Wayside Wisdom. By E. M. Martin. New Impression. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 6s. 6d. 

Quiet, pensive people will enjoy this collection of essays on 
“Wayside Wisdom,” “ Old Houses and Odd Dreams,” “ The Laying 
Waste of Pleasant Places,” ‘‘On Growing Old,” etc, They are 
written in sentimental vein by a cultured lover of the country and 
old-fashioned leisure. They contain plenty of wise observations, 
though there is a bernare to romanticise the prosaic. The thoughts 
are much more unaffected than the language which at times borders 
on “ Ye Olde Tea-Shoppe ” artificiality. ‘The writer has been rather 


too conscious of writing an essay. 


THE CITY 
A BAD financial smash, the possibility of which was 


referred to last week, looked imminent on Tuesday, 
when the leading oil shares—now the only inter- 
national stocks enjoying a free market—fell violently. 
Fortunately, on Wednesday, they recovered, and this fact 
has given markets some sorely needed consolation. Some 
of the mushroom financiers created by the war boom are in 
serious difficulties, and will probably fail. More people can 
successfully withstand adversity than prosperity, and our 
more recent financial princelets have been very arrogant, 
so that they have few real friends even at their two head- 
quarters, the House of Commons and the National Sporting 
Club. Their coming smash has been pretty well discounted 
by now, so should not seriously affect markets, and I should 
not be surprised if a better tendency displayed itself in the 
New Year. 
* BS K 
It is somewhat strange to read that in Germany there has 
lately been a deluge in new insurance companies. We had 
our boom in the creation of new insurance companies about 
a year ago, and I am afraid some of these will have a hard 
struggle to survive, particularly those specialising in marine 
insurance, for, according to all one hears, the tide has 
turned in this direction and the business is at present by 
no means lucrative. Some of the old-established companies 
in this branch are not at all displeased at the present state 
of affairs, as, with their big reserves, they can stand a lean 
period, and regard with equanimity the likely mortality 
among their new competitors. The following list of current 
prices of recently created insurance company shares tells 
its own tale, and it will be observed that only three of them 
are quoted above the amount that has been paid up on the 
shares, the remainder showing considerable depreciation : 


Price. 
s. d. 
English Insurance, 10s. paid oe oe oe oe 4 0 
First National Reinsurance, 15s. pai od Si ia 13 0 
Greater Britain Insurance, 5s. paid P on 8 0 
Tariff Reinsurance, 10s. paid oe ee ee 5 6 
United General Commercial Insurance, 10s. paid .. 8 6 
Victory Insurance, 10s. paid ee oe ee 6 3 
General Reinsurance, 10s. paid we ee ee ee 5 9 
London Associated Reinsurance 7 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference, 4s. paid ee oe oe oe ee 6 0 
World Auxiliary Insurance, 10s. paid . 15 0 
London and Edinburgh Reinsurance, 5s. paid 2 6 
5 6 


Guardian Eastern Insurance, 4s. paid ie eo ‘ée 
The foregoing remarks should not be taken to imply that 
the insurance business, generally, is doing badly. Far from 
it. This industry, if industry it can be called, enjoys a 
unique advantage in being practically unaffected by troubles 
in the industrial labour world, for its income goes on even 
while work is suspended. There are few better permanent 
investments than the shares of the old-established com- 
panies doing a fire and general business, but emphasis 
should be laid on the word “ old,” for that usually implies 
the existence of big reserves, the interest on which alone is 
sufficient to pay a good dividend. 

* * 

In the depression that has overtaken the rubber share 
market, it is overlooked by the investing public that a few 
of the companies depend for their prosperity, not upon 
rubber, but upon copra—.e., coconut cultivation. Now, 
while rubber during the past twelve months has fallen from 
2s. 1}d. per lb. to 1s. 03d. per Ib., copra, which is the basis 
of margarine and many other products, has fallen only from 
£65 10s. per ton to £47 per ton. Two companies of this 
description have recently issued their reports for the year 
ended June last. The largest and best is Straits Plantations, 
Ltd., which produced 1,298 tons of copra at a cost of 
£17 7s. 2d. f.o.b. at Singapore and sold it for an average 


price of £47 10s. 6d. per ton net, the corresponding fi 

for the previous year having been £12 5s. 5d. or £o7 8s. 4d, 
respectively. The dividend for the year was made up to 
20 per cent. The second coconut company referred to is 
the Bukit Tambun Estates, Ltd., which manufactured 
323 tons of copra at an f.o.b. cost of £17 15s., which it sold 
at an average price of £47 7s. This company pays a maiden 
dividend of 8 per cent. Although unaffected by the fall in 
rubber, the shares of these companies have dropped in 
common with those of rubber companies, and are therefore 
cheaper relatively even than most good rubber shares, 
The present quotation of these shares (£1 shares) are Straits 
Plantations 37s. 6d., Bukit Tambun Is. 11d., whilst a 
company cqually attractive, but which has not yet issued 
its report, as its financial year closes in September, is the 
Batu Kawan Rubber and Coconut Plantations £1 share 
obtainable at about 23s. ) 

eK * a 


American journalism is famous for its pithy, if not always 
accurate, summaries, and the following extract from the 
TY. y ° . . 
New York Evening Post would probably, in the Daily Tele- 
graph, be made to cover two full columns : 

In astonishing contrast to all other Latin-American countries 
Mexico, after several years of revolutions, is arising with a sound 
currency and very prosperous, with the most favorable prospects, 
due to her natural wealth and eagerness to work. As soon as 
Mexico has a recognised Government she will present to the exporters 
of the United States a good market for her many reconstruction 
requirements and will proceed to exploit her natural resources, 
She has oil, copper, silver ; her forests are practically untouched ; 
her fibres are a source of great revenue. After eight years of revolu- 
tion her trade exceeds that of pre-revolution years and her currency 
is sound. 

A country which ends up after eight years of revolution 
with increased trade and a sound currency—in fact, a 
currency standing at a premium compared with the £ 
sterling—is something out of the common and, if our Com- 
munists only knew it, they would refer to Mexico rather 
than Russia as an example of what a revolution can do. 
1" © 4 
They might perhaps do worse than send over a committee 
of inquiry to ascertain how this has come about. 


A. Emit Davies. 


Christmas e New Y ear Gifts 


H*: YOU A FRIEND who would appre- 
ciate the gift of a “New SraTEsMAN ” 
Subscription for 3, 6 or 12 months ? 
A Subscription for 3 months costs 7s. 6d. ; 
for 6 months 15s., or for 12 months 30s. 
Send the address of your friend, together with 
remittance, to the PUBLISHER, 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








NDEX TO VOLUME XV is now ready. 
Price One Shilling. (Gratis to Postal 
Subscribers on application.) 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 
rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 














All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 
St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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I ECT JRES ET MALL PRIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL on modern lines at 32 Norfolk 
Cc. Square, Hyde Park. The School seeks to foster the creative A 4. Music 
regarded as ia egral part of the course.—Apply Miss Nunss and Miss Hogan. 








PH owsBHoLD AND SOCIAL ‘SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 

















(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). —— nvas SCHOOL, near SOUTH CRUE DCS. 
it the healthy and beautiful Aim 
CAMPDEN I HILL ROAD. Ws. Dean : ies Low Lans-Ciayron, aD. D.Se. Reet) Bdues .4 evelovanent as AX .. A od as pitantion. cL 
ad Hay a community. Independent study ; special attention to ysical . 
n gore eens, AlvoOng Yn cours a) Arid Suet for tees Fon prepared for the Universes. Full Domestic course for senior pups and 
per anoum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further students. Principals: Miss Turovora Cranx and Mise KM. Bits. 
dh HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Staffs. M c. L. H M 
GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. MUSIC (Dr Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTAMICS 
pale se ae Srupewrs taught. >pecial opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
foveogaiond 8 the Board of Education). at the Principal's nome, where a few boarders are taken. 
| | Work, and for eee ee, on | seeve HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
to meet the individual needs of 
students, according to and a ee my Pe Mise Rica Ricuagpson, B.A. 
re Sean, Say CaS Cae 11 Tavistock S Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to bealth and charscter. 
, w.c.l 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





TUDY CIRCLE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, conducted by 





Miss Me M. Puen. Bvery fon 2 Bet = in the beluerve Cols. PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
6 Hi pase, Ad aacen Si Sas of Sense Gihem, Ge Sct an For LaDIzS AND GENTLEMEN. 
tichets, ew. and syllabus obtainable at the door or from Miss Firtn, Feb. 4. ITALY. Rome, Venice, Napies, etc. 30 days. 79 ens. 
, _ 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. ” sARDEN OF ALLAH.” 3i days. 98 gns. 
E NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, p arch. ALAB Sdays. 96 ens. Road. U 
. A offers well-educated Womex complete Teacher's Training in Swepisn Epuca- wamencs fcom Wiss Bence. pw me eee > Caper Meswesd 


gtionaL Gymnastics, Mrepicat Gymnastics and MassaGe, Dancinc in all its 


branches, GAME + — Anatomy, Hyciene, &c. Three years’ course. For =r 
prospectus apply the FrASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 














s eee, Gags & test eee Gute sess on. Seasonable festivities at 
wi photo, on application.— rs. ERS 

: ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL ENSTIEUTR, Colas CAnsem, (cookery diploma). 2 Jevington G Gardens. . 

WEST I IN, Training College ‘eachers. bhairman b 

5 ee & teen et dete ob. Ge Oe eee BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 

s M.A—For information concerning Scholarships. Loan and Grants from the + gh - cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 

n Board of Education. apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. ™, Acting Secretary. 

‘ 





LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. TYPEWRITING. 


; Ee _ Cope, Ls Arts, Science, Mepicins, and Exoinezaine for Men ~~ 
“ Sect nee from Reoterian | = Howl for Women StudeotPr T-RSTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short 
THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons 














n introduces into human evolution anew principle—diseovery of the respiratory METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery ion © W.C.2. Tel: 
a axe of the Cranial Sinuses, ‘It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air Central 1565. 

easy, 
8 eee A nd to cole it buoyant, "Nasal congeetion tye ye eR UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
» for operations. Delicate improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovett, % Park experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
IL Street. Grosvenor Square, yo A W.1. 
0 UBLIC SPEAKING for all occasions.—Marion McCartay, "T eeerarrine AND DUPLICATING of every description 
e 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. Gerrard 8736. contally ot mM executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.awe, 





SCHOOLS. XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 
od copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hicorrca, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 








HE LONDON GARDEN ¢ SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Pinchley Road, N.W.8. 








7 opened three years experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN LL BRANCHES of ENGLISH and ORIENTAL TYPEWRITING, 
EDUCATION’ on on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Roman or Sanscrit eum. LESSONS in HINDUSTANI.—Miss S. Batt 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing. Painting, Modelling. History 226 Portsdown Road, W 
Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine | Handicrafts. A Brancn of this Scnoo. 

mulenn es 150 quiness the as he yea only Sol I music and si a YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, Specifications, etc., copies 
ciding and personal ex also medical attendance. Co-education till 13, girls First class work.—Miss Beit, Homotone Company, 5 Foster Lane, Cheapside 

remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such work is London, E.c. 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitite Mrs. C. H. Nicwouzs. 








ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. MISCELLANEOUS. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from A PRIZE COMPETITION for Short Stories. See details in the 









































three years. classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri “Louise Heilgers Magazine.” Obtainable of Newsagents, or 7d. from th« 
tableland oe aa Py $4 1. by > + Cross ~ enn Postel Toning to Boner BF a mee ; py St the Sone Mey RY v7 
apply to the PrinciPaL. - ” partioulars the Louise Heilgers Correspondence College, Ltd. (Dept. 45), Richmond, Surrey. 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. A\ COUNTRY MINISTER (UNITARIAN) will gladly | answet 
, quiries or send Unitarian literature free. Confidential.— 

Head Bictrese; Mies oa, Gisten Cotes, Combetign, late pas PEASTON, STANNINGTON. NEAR SHEFFIELD. “ 
develop the chemeow. tneeliont end healthy growth of Ge sana Soe he cred of Go HOUSE OF HOME ARTS.—Mrs. Hubbard receives students 
eee Hantleeafts - | every / py A a 2 by into her own home for —_ science (cooking. housework, laundry. account 
orectical work such as Cookery. Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The gir will be aos Rens. ote. xy pouty. beoteceing. _ Seiciiy-tenined tanchere. 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Special short course in oe te nd or intending brides.—New Lodge, Coleman's 
Music or Art Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing. Cookery and all Hatch, Sussex. 

subjects as part of every "s education, 180 a year. ‘s : 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. = A ip mee Se Ly painter bee 2 London and Paris-—-Write H. % ’ 
— oviston,” Epsom » Guildford. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
_ ‘TE_BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lens. | NQEXING: CATALOGUING, (Se. Trained, expericoced Worker 
bay Road, 34-44 + — STANESSLD.  Sntents Ph - higher clerical work.—W. Turner. 20 winster Road, Cricklewood. 
qunade = 3 years, and inclndes_ Educational and Medical pay = EGENERATION DIAPHRAGM ACTION. Re-education of 
pan . Dancing, ockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, * . di. han _— s 
fore, £1 eae For prospectus apply Secretary Hopains. 13a Air Street. 4, HI Piccadilly, — a 








oj pMARGARETS SCHOOL, HARROW, GHORTHAND (Pitman's).—Expert postal tuition. Working know 
ay School. Girls8to18. Residence and education {125 p.a. ledge —A. BLaxs. 
scholar of N without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. mad ting oe Shepherd's Bush. or ” sanidhntinanatnemenats 
sebolar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 
B42MINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
A eetee en Tem. Bristol. _ 
sebool Wo develop ee et SS See they 2 pA Lf A - fndividealtes to the [J NIVERSITY MAN, linguist, General Staff and Peace Confer- 








"| ae ereee into and from all Languages.—Miss BE Lt, 
Homotone Company, 5 Foster Lane, Cheapside, London. 














full, while at the perience, w _ ’ 
Honal outlook is broad and serious. —¢-F-- 4 iy 0 which eee Haw Sravesuan Otten, 1 Goost Geson Bueet, Ringouny, Landen, Win. 
rom 

Bes: In of the school : EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
Trice M. pam. 4. oh (London), Henry tou Mesa, p4. i -B. (Cambridge). the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
Der farther parties oe eaing house: -ay by of making known their wants. prepaid advertisement- 
——— Ee noel to the Secasrant. Bedminwon House, Clifton, Bristol. -. charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
L'INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, line about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
HINDHEAD. for a of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 















Prospectus on application to Miss F, M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Higher Production. 


By DENNIS MILNER. 6s. 

A novel principle by which a system of relieving and discouraging un- 
employment becomes . of a device for giving everybody a financial 
interest in Higher P: ction. 


What the Workers Want. 
By ARTHUR GLEASON. 18s. 


“ We strongly commend it for serious study. It contains summary and 
reflective chapters of high value.”—Times. 





The History of Social Development. 
By F. MULLER-LYER. Translated by E. C. and 
H. A. LAKE. With Introductions by Professors L. T. 
HoBHousE and E. URWICK. 18s. 


“ One of the most valuable of modern works on human history.”—Economie 
Review. 





Principles of Revolution. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS. 58. 


“ This book by one of 2 clearest and sanest writers of our day merits 
close attention.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The House of Commons and Monarchy. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 7s. 6d 


“ A brilliant essay in political criticism. Mr. Belloc reveals his customary 
lucidity of thought and vigour of expression.” —Sussez Daily News. 





The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 6s. 
“There have been few more incisive and penetrating criticisms of all 
forms of Communism than Mr. Russell’s candid admissions.”—Times. 
“Perhaps the most damning judgment on Bolshevism that has yet 
appeared—most damning because it is perfectly dispassionate.” —Spectator. 
The Threefold State. 
By RUDOLF STEINER. 5s. 
” The book contains much original thought and is inspired by intense 
feeling.’"—New Statesman. 
Serbia and Europe, 1914-1918. 
Preface by Dr. L. MARCOVITCH. 


Old Europe’s Suicide. 
By Brigadier-General BIRDWOOD THOMSON. 58. 
“ An arresting and, to some, provocative study of European affairs.” — 


(Just Out.) 16s, 


C 


Wars and Treaties. 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY. Third Edition. 2s. 
“ One of the most useful little books of history I have seen for some time.” 
Daily News. 
“Clear and concise summaries.’’—Nation, 
Twenty Years of Balkan Tangle. 
By M. EDITH DURHAM. 16s. 
“An unusually interesting and illuminating volume.”—Times. 


The Upper Silesian Question and Germany’s 
Coal Problem. 
By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 


Kosciuszko. 
By MONICA M. GARDNER. 7s. 6d. 


“ No reader who seeks to understand what Poland is can afford to neglect 
it.” —Challenge. 


(Just Out.) 12s. 6d. 


How to ay a Meeting. 
Standing Orders and Rules of Debate. 
By JOHN RIGG. 2s. 6d. 
“A useful, handy book . . . it is clear and authoritative.”—Star. 
The State and Sexual Morality. 
By G. W. JOHNSON. Is. 6d. 
“An extremely interesting, valuable document.”—Daily News. 
Small Holdings and Irrigation. 


By Dr. S. E. SOSKIN. =. 
“ A little book, but big with potentialities for the future colonisation of 
Palestine.” — Zionist Review. 





Studies and Dreams. 
By Mrs. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 8s. 6d. 
“ A remarkable book.”—Evening News. 
“A fascinating book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 
By CHAS. BAUDOUIN. Translated by EpEN and 
CEDAR PAUL. 158. 
“A masterly exposition of mental attitudes.”—National Outlook. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 



































Andrew Melrose’s 
Distinctive Books 


Beautiful Christmas Presents. 
Works by Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMITH. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Fourth Edition. 


‘THE BIOLOGY OF THE SEASONS 
Medium 8vo. Illustrated by WILLIAM SMITH. Price 15s. net. 

Patt Matt Gazetre :—“ Here is a book which is all now. 
Professor Thomson has probed the Secrets of Nature more 
deeply than any previous writer since Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace. 


Fourth Edition. 


THE WONDER OF LIFE 
Demy 8vo. Gilt Top. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. net, 
Giascow Heratp :—“ This is the ideal book for the non- 
professional student . . . We can only marvel at the sure 
insight with which the author has laid hold of the essentials.”’ 


Third Edition. 
- SECRETS OF ANIMAL LIFE 


Fully Illustrated. Price 9s. net. 

THe Mornina Post says :—“ As entertaining as they 
are instructive. Whether he is examining the curious 
inexplicable life of the Cuckoo or Man's arboreal apprentice- 
ship, or the educability of the snail, he is always a delightful 
companion.’ 


Fifth Edition. 


DARWINISM AND HUMAN LIFE 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated by Miss SHINNIE. Price 9s. net. 
Times :—“‘ Professor Thomson is one of the most lucid 

and able exponents of Darwinism.” 


MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By HERBERT E. NAYLOR and MOLLIE TEMPLE. 
Profusely, illustrated. Price 16s. net. 


GREAT IRISHMEN IN WAR AND 





POLITICS 
Compiled by FELIX LAVERY. Demy Bvo. Price 7s.6d. net. 
THe Eventinac STANDARD says:—‘ Joseph Keating's 


beautiful and romantic writing exercises a witchery which 
almost throws everything else into the background. . 





New Volumes in 
MELROSE’S ‘* POCKET’ SERIES. 
hag 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net each. Also in Lambskin, 
s 


price . 6d. net each; and Velvet Persian Yapp, in box, 
price 8s. 6d. net each. 


Second Edition. 


THE ROAD WANDERER 
By HENRY SHAWCROSS. 

Tse Times says :—‘. . . full of a passion for beauty in 
Nature and for Human justice. The book forms a grateful 
addition to the Pocket Series.” 

EVERYDAY ESSAYS 
By JOHN CRAWLEY. 

Tue ScoTsMAN says :—“‘ Pithy and pregnant, and touched 
with a wise and sound philosophy.” 
Second Edition. 


PROSE PICTURES: An Anthology 


From the writings of Michael Fairless, Richard Jeffries, David 
Grayson, Stephen Graham, R. L. Stevenson and other famous 
writers, Compiled by E. MARGARET JONES, B.A. 

Tue ScoTsMAN says :—‘‘ A charming companion on the 
road or in the study.” 
Volumes Already Published. 


Ninth Edition. 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
By DAVID GRAYSON. 

THe WESTMINSTER GazETTE says :—“It is full of the 
joys of healthy living, communion with nature, and the 
friendship of books.” 

Ninth Edition. 


THE FRIENDLY ROAD 
By DAVID GRAYSON. 
Tue Times says :—“‘A delightful view of simple experiences.” 


ANDREW MELROSE (LTD.), LONDON & NEW YORK 
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